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EW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS.— 

ST. JAMES’S HALL.—Conduetor, Dr. Wyitps.—The SECOND CON- 

CERT of the Tenth Season will take Say on MONDAY EVENING, April 22nd. 

The PUBLIC. REHEARSAL, TO-DAY (Saturday), when will be performed Beeth- 

oven’s Grand Choral Symphony, Mozart’s Pianoforte Concerto, &c. Piauoforte, Mr. 

Haut; violin, M. Ore But. Vocalists: Mile. Pargpa, Miss Lascettes, Mr, 
Wipe Coopsr, and Signor BELLETTI. 

Tickets for the Concert: Stalls, 10s. 6d.; bay, 7s. and 5s.; Unreserved, 3s. and 
1s. Tickets for the Public Rehearsal: Stal!s, 5s.; Balcony, 3s. and Is. ‘To be had at 
Cramer and Co.’s, 201 Regent Street ; Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street ; Keith, 
Prowse, and Co., 48 Cheapside ; and at Mr. Austin’s ticket office, St. James’s Hall. 


T. JAMES’S HALL.— M. OLE BULL. — The great 
Violinist will appear for the second time at the CONCERT of the VOCAL 
ASSOCIATION, on THURSDAY EVENING, May 2nd... Also, SIGNOR_ GAR- 
DONI (trom the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden). Mile. BittinG, Mile. Ggorat, 
Miss FANNY RowLanp, Miss Saunvers, Mrs. R. F. Appot, and Herr HerMaAnns. 
Madrigals and Part-Songs by the Choir of 200 Voices. Accompanyist, HeaR WILHELM 

Ganz. Conductor, Mr. Benedict, 

Tickets, 5s., 3s., and Is. each, at St. James’s Hall. 


T. JAMES’S. HALL.—Mr. HENRY LESLIE’S 
CHOIR, THURSDAY, April 25th. Mr. Cuas. Hatié and Herr Strauss will 
erform Beethoven’s “ Kreutzer Sonata.” Mendelssohn’s “* Hear my Prayer,” and 
Meyerbeer’s “ Pater Noster” will be included in the programme. 
Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, Is. 


r A] al 

N R. WALTER MACFARREN’S THREE CON- 

CERTS of ‘Solo and Concerted Pianofore Music, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, on TUESDAY EVENINGS, April 23rd and June llth, and on SATURDAY 
MORNING, May 18th. Programme of First Concert :—Duets (Op. 127), Piano and 
Violin (Spohr) ; Variations and Finale alla Fuga, Piano (Beethoven); Andante and 
Scherzo, Piano Duet (Walter Macfarren); Trio in B flat, Piano, Violin, and Violon- 
celio (Mozart); Mazurka and Saltarella, Piano (Walter Macfarren); Duo in D, 
Piano and Violoncello (Mendelssohn). Violin, Mr. H. BLaGrove ; Violoncello, Sig- 
nor Piatti; Piano, Miss Linptey and Mr. Watter Macrarren. Vocalist, Miss 
Patmer; Accompanyist, Mr. Francesco BerGer. Programme illustrated by Mr. 
G, A. Macrarren. Subscription £1 1s.; Single Ticket, 10s.6d. Of the yaa 
Musicsellers, and Mr. Walter Macfarren, 58 Albert Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


h ONSIEUR EDOUARD de PARIS begs to announce 

that his MARTINEE MUSICALE will take place at 13 Portman Street, 
Portman Square (by kind permission of J. G. Armstrong, Esq.), on WEDNESDAY, 
April 24th, at Three o’clock.. Madame LeMMENS-SHERRINGTON, Mile, Brazi.iani, 
Miss RacheL Gray, and Signor Buroini. Violoncello, M. Paque ; Pianoforte, M. 
Ep. de Paris; Conductor, Herr W. Ganz. 

Tickets, 10s. 6d. each, at Messrs, Addison and Co., and of M. de Paris, 17 Charlotte 
Street, Brighton. 


ISS STABBACH has the honour to announce that 
8 her ANNUAL CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms on 
WEDNESDAY Brenig, May Ist, at 8 o’clock. Vocalists: Miss StaBBacn, Miss 
THeresa Jerrgreys, Mr. Lewis Tuomas and Signor Garpont. Instrumentalists: Mr. 
M. Lazare (his first appearance in England), M. Sainron, M. Paqvue and Herr 
Osertnur. Conductors: Mr. Francesco BerGer and Mr. Harotp THomas. 
Tickets ; Numbered Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 5s.; to be had of the principal 
Musicsellers, and of Miss Stabbach, 42 Upper Seymour Street, Hyde Park. 


MiSs ELEANOR: ARMSTRONG begs to announce 
A. that her GRAND CONCERT will take place at the Hanover Square Rooms, 
on TUESDAY EVENING, May 7th, to commence at Eight o’clock. Vocalists : 
Miss E.eanon ArnMsTRONG, Madame Laura Baxter, Mr. GeorGe Perren, and Mr. 
Ruovgs. Instrumentalists: Miss M. Baxter, Herr Apotpn Riss, Herr Lovis Rigs, 
Here Lipet, and Henk Opeataur. Conductor: Mr. Frank Mont. 

Tickets, 78,; Stalls, 10s. 6d. +o be had of Miss Eleanor Armstrong, 36 Osnaburgh 
Street, Regent’s Park ; and of the principal Musicsellers, 


R. MELCHOR WINTER begs to announce that his 

GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT will take place at 

the MYDDLETON HALL, Islington, on the 30th Instant, commencing at 8 o'clock. 

Artists: Mad, LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, Miss Rosk HeErsgz,the Misses Exton, Mr. 

Winn and Mr. Metcuor WINTER. Violin, Mr. H. Scuattenn; Piano, Herr Paur 
SEMLER and Mad. MELCHOR WINTER. Conductor, Mr. Frank Mort, 
Reserved Seats, 33.; Unreserved, 2s.; and Area, Is. 


SWISS FEMALE SINGERS.—.SCHWEITZER SANGER 
GESELLSCHAFT. 


T. JAMES’S HALL, Piccadilly.—These pleasing and 
highly amusing CONCERTS will be repeated EVERY AFTERNOON at 
qhree, and EVERY EVENING at Eight, ror A sHORT PERIOD ONLY. Books of the 
ords with Translation. 
otal, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. Tickets may be secured at Mr. Mitchell's, Royal 
ibrary, 33 ola Bond Street ; and at the Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall, 28 Piccadilly. 
*,* “ Fourth week, and decided success of this attractive novelty,”, 


























LLE. PAREPA:'— This favourite Vocalist may be 


ENGAGED for Coffterts and Oratorios, &c.—For Terms, Dates Vacant; &c., 
apply to Messrs. Mapleson, Musical Agents, 12 Haymarket. 


ERR ENGEL has RETURNED to TOWN for the 
ON. 


SEASON. 
All letters to be directed, 73 Baker Street, Portman Square, W. 








M8 S. JULES LEFORT having signed an Engage- 
ment with the Théatre Lyrique in Paris for three years, will arrive for his 

LAST Season in London early in May. 

F All <4 .to be directed to the care of Herr Engel, 73 Baker Street, Portman 
quare, W. 


ADAME CATHERINE HAYES’ NEW BALLADS, 
&c. Sung with immense success at the principal concerts. ‘“ The Forsaken,” 
3s.; ‘* Maureen,” 2s. 6d.; “ The Fisher’s Bride,” 3s, ‘The music expressly composed 
by Virginia Gabriel. ‘* From Chindarah’s Warbling Fount,” 3g. The music ex- 
pressly composed by Howard Glover. 
C. Lonsdale, 26 Old Bond Street. 


IGNOR BADIA’S New and highly successful VOCAL 
COMPOSITIONS—Teresa, Biondina, and La Farfalla, 2s. each. C. Lonsdale’s 








Musical Circulating Library, 26 Old Bond Street, where may be had the newest Com- 
— ed — Schird, Garcia, Marras, Campana, Perugini, Fiori, Gordigiani, 
ianesi, and Verdi. . 





OLLARD and .CQLLARD’S NEW~- WEST-END 
ESTABLISHMENT, 16 Grosvenor Street, Bond Street, where all communica- 
tions are to be addressed. Pianofortes of all classes for Sale and Hire. 


C= BOY.— There is a VACANCY, in a London 

Be wi Conds Choir, - ws ana! —— pt anny a and some knowledge of music. 
e will receive a gener: jucation a ry, but not board or lodging.—App! 

Mr. Pittman, 1 New Ormond Street, Foundling, . ye 











WAN TED, by a talented Musician, an ENGAGEMENT 


at a Concert Room or Music Shop, where the knowledge of four languages 
would be useful. He is blind, but fully qualified for either situations, his acute sense 
of hearing enabling him to tune any instrument, and to follow the voice, with the 
greatest exactitude, and his performance on the Harmonium being,marvellous.—Apply 
“H. V.,” No. 1 Thomas Street, Archway Road, Highgate Hill. 





THE EXTENSIVE AND VALUABLE STOCK OF IMPORTED FOREIGN 
MUSIC OF MESSRS. BOOSEY AND SONS. 


* a al . 
ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Music and Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, 47 
Leicester Square, W.C. (west side), on FRIDAY, April 26th, SATURDAY, April 

27th, and Monday, April 29th, the extensive afd valuable STOCK of im 

FOREIGN MUSIC of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, of Holles Street, comprising Works 
in every class by,the best Foreign Writers, Vocal and Instrumental, full scores of 
Operas, Oratorios, Symphonies, &c,; Sacred Music, Organ Music, Pianoforte Music, 
Solos, Duet, and with various Instrumental Accompaniments ; valuable Concerted 
Music ; Solo for various Instruments, with full Orchestral Accompaniments ; Military 

Music; History and Theory, &c. Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


EXTRAORDINARY ASSEMBLAGE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS; 
VIOLINS, VIOLONCELLOS, PIANOFORTES, &c. 


al r . 
ESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, will SELL b 
AUCTION, on TUESDAY, April 30, a Collection of VIOLINS, principally 
the property of a Gentl with Selections from the Collections of various Amateurs, 
comprising some very celebrated and well-known Instruments by 
Stradiuarius, Carlo Bergouzi, Vuillaume, 
Guarnerius, Maggini, Montagnani, 
Amati, Gagliano, Forster, i 
Ruggerius, > Sancto Seraphin, Banks, 
and other eminent makers. Among them are the celebrated Guarnerius, known as 
the Giant—Amatis of the grand modéle, &c.; a splendid Violoncello by Guarnerius, 
with Bows and Cases, together with several Pianofortes by eminent modern makers, 
in new condition, &c. ‘ ‘ 
*,* Sales of Musical Property are held Monthly during the Season, for which occa 
sion large or small Consignments can be received at any time. 











JUST PUBLISHED, Price 2s. 
“ URN THEE, O LORD,” an Anthem arranged from 
the “ Et incarnatus est ” in Cherubini’s beautiful Mass in F, by J. E. Ricu- 


ARDSON, Assistant Organist of Salisbury Cathedral. 
: “Salisbury : Aylward. London: J, A. Novello. 
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MESSRS. CHAPPELL & C0.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


HE AMBER WITCH. Now ready, all the favourite 
Airs from this charming Opera, arranged for the Violin. Price Is. 6d., post 


~ Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


UHE’S FAUST. Fantaisie de Salon, pour le Piano. 
; From Gounod’s favourite Opera. Price 4s. 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 








i ose LA JOYEUSE. Morceau de Salon, pour le 
Chappell are, oNew Bend Street. 


I UHE’S LES CAUSERIES DES VAGUES. Etude 
de Salon pour le Piano. Price 3s. 6d. 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


K_ UBES QUEEN TOPAZE.—A Brilliant Fantasia 


,on Victor Massé’s popular Opera. Price 4s, 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


K UHE’S VALSE, QUEEN TOPAZE.—The last new 
piece by this popular Comp . Just published, 3s. 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


UHE’S CARNIVAL DE VENISE, with the Varia- 
tions, as sung in ‘‘ Queen Topaze,” arranged for the Pianoforte. Price 4s. 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


CHLOESSER’S RONDE DES PECHEURS. Just 
published, Scéne Caractéristique pour la Piano. Price 3s. 
Chappel and Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


jCBLOESSER'S VALESCA. Mazurka de Salon pour 
Chappell and Con 50 New Bond Street. 


























Sj CHLOESSER'S BUONA NOTTE. Nocturne pour le 


Piano. Price 2s. 6d. 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ WANDERER. Just pub- 


lished, No. 1 of Schubert’s Melodies, arranged for the Pianoforte by this popu- 
lar Composer. Price 3s. 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ SOLDIERS’ CHORUS, from 


Gounod’s Opera of “ Faust,” beautifully arranged for the Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 











RINLEY RICHARDS’ BEE SONG. This beautiful 
song, from “ Queen Topaze,” is now arranged for the Pianoforte. Price 3s. 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ LIGHT AS FALLING 


SNOW. A beautiful arrangement of this charming song from “ Queen Topaze,” 
Price 3s,1 





! Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ FLORENCE. The last ori- 
ginal piece by that popular Composer. 
Just published. Price3s.  ¢ 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 1 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ BELLRINGER. WwW. V. 


Wallace’s popular song, arranged as a brilliant Pianoforte Solo,” Price 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 2 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ COMPLETE TUTOR for the 


PIANOFORTE. The best, the newest, and cheapest of all Instruction Books 
containing elementary eee g pon ecnlne, exercises, and a great variety of the most 
popular themes as progressive lessons. Sixty pages, full music size, price 4s., post-free, 

-B. A List of Brin % Richards’ Popular Bicvee will be sent < angitentian tb = 
Shappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street, 














GANZ NEW PIANOFORTE DUET, from DON 


GIOVANNI. Just published, price 5s. 
Chappell and Co.,50 New Bond Street. 


( i ANZ’S LE BONHEUR SUPREME. 
Mélodique pour Piano, Price 3s. 
“ One of the most effective drawing-room pieces published.” 
Chappell and Co., 50 New Bond Street. 


(GAdzS PAROLES D'AMOUR. Romance pour Piano, 


«Price 3s. A charming composition. 
Chappell and Co,, 50 New Bond Street, 





Nocturne 








BRILLIANT GONCERT PIECES 


FOR THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


MADAME OURY. GRANDE FANTAISIE, on “II Bar- 
biere di Seviglia” ... Mie see eee Aerie fave 
A. SCHLOESSER. GRAND FANTASIA—“ II Trovatore ” 
A. SCHLOESSER. GRAND FANTASIA — “ Guillaume 
Ok. sae ine ies pon “oe sae wa 
A. SCHLOESSER. GRAND FANTASIA—“ Martha” ... : 
A, SCHLOESSER. GRAND FANTASIA—“ La Favorita” : 
WILHELM GANZ. GRAND FANTASIA—“ La Traviata” 
STEPHEN. HELLER. IMPROVISATA on MEN- 


DELSSOHN’S Melody, “On song’s bright pinions,” playe 
by Miss ARABELLA GoDDARD ioe vee oes oe 
THEODORE MAUSS. “MAY BREEZES,” FANTASIA 
on a Popular German Air ... ore we tyr set 
ROBERT GOLDBECK. GRAND FANTASIA on “Ie 
ee ier ere rae vars ear 
A. FUMAGALLI. TAIAUT. “Cheeur de Chasse” ase 
F. LISZT. The MARCH from WAGNER'S “ Tannhiuser ” 
THEODORE KULLAK. LES ARPEGES. Etude de 
Concert bes eee en by ooo vee ave 
JULES BENEDICT. FANTAISIE MILITAIRE on 
HALEVY’S Opera, “Les Mousquetaires de la Reine” ... 


POLYDORE DE VOS. FANTASIA—“ Norma” ... 





ASHDOWN AND PARRY, 
18 HANOVER SQUARE. 





#HASY TEACHING MUSIC, by J. Bapriste Catan. 
SIX SACRED PIECES: sd. 


1 Most beautiful, appéar. "From Haydh’s Creation .. «+ . i 1 
2 I waited for the Lord. Mendelssohn’s Hymn of Praise bess ase 1 
3 Rousseau’s Dream ... a wil ae bas Se a ry » | 
4 But thou didst not leave. Handel’s Messiah boo -rals 2 te | 
5 Every valley. Ditto F oe ose oo | 
6 The Spanishchant .., ] 


1 Lacidarem. Don Giovanni 

2 Batti, Batti. Ditto oso, 0n8 
3 Suonila tromba, I Puritani «4. ws 
4 VaPensiero. Nabuco we oss ae 
5 Libiamo, Brindisi, La Traviata os 
6 Parigi o cara. Ditto we we 


SIX POPULAR 


SIX OPERATIC PIECES: 


1 Jock 0’ Hazeldean '... so ove ove 
2 The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls... 
3 Yankee doodle Sie jens ooo 

4 Where the bee sucks TT) 

5 The lass 0’ Gowrie he | a 
6 Cease your funning. Beggar’s Opera 


SIX CLASSICAL PIECES: 

1 Andante, varied, from Septett, Op, 20 (Beethoven) ” ow a 
2 Andante, con moto, from Symphony in C minor (ditto) ow we ane 
3 Adagio, Cantabile, from Syerphons in B flat (Haydn) ie ow 
4 Finale, from Symphony in D (ditto) .,. on, one oss ow 
5 Adagio, from Symp | No. 4, in C (Mozart) ots an wd 
6 Andante, from Sonata in B flat (ditto) ae ae ae od 

The above Pieces, intended for very young Pupils, are written in a’ musiclanlike 
manner, and are carefully fingered. 





LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
(Successors to Wessel anil Co.), 

18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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Reviews, 


—_+4—- 
“ The Lone old Tree” —words by Desmond Ryan, music 
by Crement Waite (Metzler and Co.). 
Tus ballad is—in the fullest acceptation of the terms— 
melodious and expressive. The words, too, written with 
unaccustomed neatness, embody a genuine sentiment with 
unaffected grace. Let the reader judge :— 
“Twas eve when I crossed, o’er the old stile that led, 
* To the scenes of my youth, once so dear ; 
But the green waving fields of my fathers had fled, 
And no home of my childhood was near. 
A ruin appeared, where my dwelling once rose, 
And weeds o’er the garden grew rankling and free ; 
No memorial remained the fond past to disclose— 
All were gone—save the lone, old tree. 
Round that tree sported those whom I ne’er shall behold, 
Nor those smiles with sad years that depart ; 
The light laugh and sweet happy faces of old 
All came back to my desolate heart. 
Ah ! vainly I sought for some treasure of yore, 
Nor voice nor no watch-dog bade welcome to mse, 
Not an object familiar its joy did restore — 
All were gone—save the lone, old tree.” 
Mr. White’s music reflects the sentiment of the above just 
as unaffectedly as it is conveyed through the lines of the 
poet ; and thus we have, in every sense, a “ model-ballad.” 


“Turn Thee, O Lord,” anthem —J. B. RicHarpson 
(J. A. Novello). 
This is a setting of the 4th and 9th verses of the 6th 
Psalm. Mr. Richardson (who is assistant-organist of 
Salisbury Cathedral, and a professor of recognised ability) 
has derived his materials from Cherubini’s admirable 
and unjustly neglected Mass in F major, out of the many 
strikingly beautiful passages in which he has certainly se- 
lected one of the most beautiful. The anthem is for three 
voices—treble, tenor (or Ist and 2nd treble), and bass. 
Nothing could be better—nothing more acceptable. We may 
observe, in conclusion, that Mr. Richardson acknowledges 
his obligation to Cherubini on the title-page of the anthem, 
wherein he sets an example that should be invariably, and 
under all circumstances, followed. 


“ The Rainbow ”—words by the Rev. J, Krrsre, music by 
pall) Joun Hotman AnprReEws (Cramer, Beale, and Chap- 
pell). 

Mrs. Holman Andrews has here produced a canzonet re- 

markable in equal degrees for flowing tune, a refined taste 

for harmony, and a thorough knowledge of vocal expression. 
i Her accompaniment is as ingenious as her melody is genuine; 
and there is even a point (page 3, line 3, bars 1—2) where 

the chord of E flat (reckoning upwards from the bass), B 

flat, C sharp, and G natural, is resolved upon the chord of 

A natural, C natural, E flat and F natural—which, (if not 

strictly “canonical ”), is at least as bold as it is new. Mrs. 

Andrews should compose as often in this strain as convenient; 

she will always find admirers, provided she succeeds as en- 

tirely as in “ TheRainbow”—the words of which, by the 
way, do infinite credit to the poetical feeling of their author, 
the Rev. J. Keeble. 


“La Priére exaucée, morceau brillante pour le piano” — 

par Tuecta Baparzewska (Oetzmann and Co.). 
The only objection to be made to, this graceful (if not 
very original) little piece—a sort of “ Lied ohne Worte” 
with variations —is that its title is absurd. “La Priére 
ewaucée” (“ The Prayer granted) purports to be a reply to 
















































“ La Priére dune Vierge” (“ The Prayer of a Virgin”)— 
a previous composition, we suppose, from the pen of Thecla 
Badarzewska. Any other title, however, would suit it just 
as well. Nor, by the way, whatever qualities it may really 
possess, can it be credited with that of “ brilliancy ”—unless, 
in a very slight measure, this may be claimed by the last 
variation. Toconclude—“ morceau brillants is bad French. 
Morceau is masculine. All this, however, does not rob La 
Priére exaucée of a certain amount of incontestible merit ; 
besides which it is written with undeviating correctness. 


“ A loving Heart —words and music by Mrs. BLancuarp 
JERROLD (Boosey and Sons). 
It begins to rain good ballads. Here is a ballad fitted, if 
sung with real expression, to enchant any drawing-room, 
however refined the taste and sensible the ears of the 
company. It is not only pretty; it is unobtrusive,' and 
devoid of all that maudlin (mock) sentiment, by which so 
many drawing-room ballads are distinguished. ‘The words, 
moreover, are in no whit inferior to the music. Here is the 
first verse :— 
“ My heart was thine in happier days, 

In days when youth and love are one; 

Each thought my love its colour gave, 

Like rain-drops tinged by sun. 

In golden dreams thy image came, 

To cheat the weary night, 

With visions of the happy day 

That gave thee to my sight.” 
The rest is to match. Mrs. Jerrold has only now to illus- 
trate the title-pages of her songs to complete her artistic 
triumph, and provide an illustration of the comprehensive 
theory of Richard Wagner. 
“ Minnie Clyde ;” “I'd choose to be a Daisy,” for the piano- 
forte, by Henry W. Goopsan (Metzler and Co.). 


These are neat,® brilliant, and showily effective “ tran- 
scriptions” of decidedly pretty songs. We hardly know 
which is the better of the two, and so recommend both. 


“ Zunella,” ballad for the pianoforte, by Henry W. Gooppan 
(Addison, Hollier and Lucas). 

Another “transcription,” and of a song, too, the graceful 
character of which has already been dwelt on in the Musica. 
Wor.p. 

“ Summer Morning,” descriptive song, words and music by 

E. Fagan (Cramer, Beale and Chappell). 
Mr, Fagan is Organist to the Spanish Embassy. “ Sum- 
mer Morning” is a kind of scena, in three regular movements, 
the best of which is an andante in D, three-eight measure. 
The whole would be appropriate and effective in an opera, 
although it contains no new points for comment. 
ny 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


ASHDOWN AND PARRY. 


Berens (Hermann) “ Sweetly sounds the harp” (Vocal). 
ScHUMANN (Ropert) “‘ Oh! sunny beam” (ditto). 
Oury ( Mad.) Tl Barbier di Seviglia ’? (Pianoforte). 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO. : 
Staton (Wittiam) “ A thought of the rose” ( Vocal). 
JOSEPH WILLIAMS. 


Reynoips (Epmunp) “ Meet me in the evening hour” (Vocal). 
Tvuro (Maunizio) “ The Rifle Volunteers” (ditto). 


B. WILLIAMS. 
Harvey (R. F.) “ Beautiful morning” (Vocal). 
SCHOLEFIELD (Huddersfield) 
Ainty (W. C.) “ The'two lands ” (Vocal). 
{E. WOYCKE. 
Woycxe (Evaene) “jAlice ’ (Pianoforte). 
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JOSEPH STAUDIGL. 
Born April 14th, 1807. Died March 28th, 1861.* 


Wéo.zersporr, in Lower Austria, was Staudigl’s a. His 
father, one of the imperial rangers, wished to bring him up as a 
gamekeeper, and, in after life, the celebrated singer certainly 
distinguished himself as a sportsman. His real vocation, however, 
soon manifested itself under the guidance and fostering care of a 
cousin of his, the village schoolmaster at Wdllersdorf. In 1816, 
the boy went to Wiener-Neustadt, where he was placed under the 
chorus-master, Herzog, and, when his treble had changed into a 
powerful bass, received, as a novice, into the Benedictine “ Stift 
of Mélk, the prelate at the head of which was an ardent lover of 
music. Staudigl next proceeded to Vienna, and, after enduring 
considerable hardships, obtained an engagement as chorister in 
the Kirnthnerthor Theatre. It was here that the manager, 
Herr Diiport, became acquainted with him, and, on the occa- 
sion of one of the principal singers being suddenly taken ill, gave 
him the part of Pietro in Masaniello. Staudigl was successful, 
and his artistic career, properly so speaking, now commenced. 
Not all at once, but gradually, and by the most incessant 
industry and indefatigable practice, he imparted to his voice that 
evenness, richness, flexibility, and power of endurance, which 
everywhere excited admiration. He devoted, likewise, although 
not until in after years, the greatest attention to dramatic ex- 
pression. He could never, it is true, manage to get rid entirely of 
the Austrian dialect, or divest himself of a certain negligence 
inherent to his personal appearance; but his performances during 
his best period — that is to say, from about his thirtieth to the end 
of his fortieth year—were efforts of the highest rank, being mostly 
insurpassible, in a purely musical sense, and distinguished, as a 
whole, for their agreeable evenness and imposing certainty. 

It was not, however, till after his visit to London that his talent 
was generally appreciated to the full extent it deserved. The 
admiration entertained for him by his countrymen received an 
evident impulse from the applause and money he gained from 
the unmusical, but in many respects artistically inclined, and artist- 
honouring capital of England. He remained at the Karnthnerthor 
Theatre, under Ballochino, till 1845 ; he was then secured for the 
new operatic enterprise in the Theater an der Wien (under Franz 
Pokorny), where he undertook the duties of a sort of upper stage~ 
manager, and sang with Jenny Lind, in the remarkab e perform- 
ances, never to be forgotten by the lovers of music, given by that 
wt he unsuccessful result of Pokorny’s enterprise, and the straits of 
his former comradesat the Karnthnerthor Theatre, during the crisis of 
1848, caused Staudigl to return to the scene of his earliest triumphs. 
He was appointed stage-manager-in-chief under Holbein. He was 
engaged with Cornet a year (1853—1854), and then dismissed, 
because his voice and, still more, his memory were seriously im- 
paired, but he was dismissed in a manner which, although not 
unexampled in the Austrian imperial theatres, could not fail to 
wound the feelings of an artist who had been so generally admired, 
and whose merit had been proved, for a long series of years, by 
such admirable performances. If, in addition to this, we take into 
consideration the bitter effect produced by criticism, even though 
perfectly justified, when it tells a singer—as it is bound to tell 
him —that his best period has passed, and the moment for honour- 
able retirement has arrived; if, moreover, we take into considera- 
tion pecuniary losses (simultaneously with the loss of his engage- 
ment), a shattered constitution, and other causes of distress, 
occurring at the same time, we shall have no great reason for 
immoderate astonishment at the fact of Staudigl’s mind becoming 
deranged in the summer of 1856. 

Staudigl’s last new part was that of Falstaff, in Thomas's 
Songe une Nuit @Eté, in the season of 1853—1854, while 
his last appearance took place on the 18th February, 1854, as 
Ruben in Auber’s Fils Prodigue. His last new oratorio part 
was that of Zacharias, in J. Hager’s oratorio, Johannes der 
Tiiufer, on the 1st March, 1855, and his last public appear- 
ance that on Palm Sunday, 1856, at the Burg-Theater, as St. 
Paul, in Mendelssohn’s oratorio of the same name. 





* Translated expressly for the Musica Wort, from the Vienna 
Recensionen. 


Staudigl’s voice was one of those which we may call beautiful 
(schén), without running any risk of being accused of an abuse 
of that much-abused term. It flowed freely forth, with exactly 
the amount of force that might be desired, in every portion of 
its natural compass; hence its incomparable correctness, guided 
by the finest musical ear; hence the irreproachable gradation 
of tone; and hence the power, so often admired, of preserving 
clearness of enunciation under all circumstances, and, at the same 
time, despite the difference of the words, of invariably command- 
ing a degree of agreable roundness and fulness, frequently quite 
extraordinary, and always satisfactory; and hence everything 
constituting the first foundation of perfection in the art of singing, 
This correct intonation—which, also, is a greatly abused and mis- 
understood term, for let the reader reflect, for a single moment, 
how few singers can at once pitch their voice properly, without the 
help of an aspiration, and a hundred other objectionable means— 
this correct intonation, we repeat, enabled Staudigl to pass, on the 
one hand, without any sudden break, from great vigour to gentle- 
ness of tone, and, on the other, to develope, to a certain degree, the 
flexibility of his voice—a flexibility usually known, in the widest 
acceptation of the term, as bravura. Rossini’s runs and roulades 
were, perhaps, somewhat out of Staudigl’s line, but the bravura 
of the German, as well as of the French style —of Handel, on 
the one hand, and of Boieldieu and similar composers, on the 
other —not forgetting the magnificent shake, which is so promi- 
nent a feature in both these schools, found in Staudigl a perfect 
master. We may, therefore, safely affirm that flexibility of 
voice cultivated to such a pitch, without any sacrifice of quality, 
| a flexibility in which most basso singers are totally deficient, was 
uite sufficient for the comprehensive round of parts it fell to 
taudigl’s lot to undertake. 

To excellence of intonation, light and shade, strength, soft- 
ness, and flexibility, were added a most happy, natural, and uncon- 
strained connection of the registers, and a power, acquired by 
incessant and systematic application, of drawing breath only at 
long intervals (“langer Athem”)—all tending to increase the 
natural value of so rare a voice. The pleasing impression pro- 
duced by its peculiarly agreeable and harmonious sound, flowing, 
we might almost say, from the singer’s very soul, cannot be 
recalled by words, or satisfactorily described ; and, when we speak 
of its melting and metallic character, of its softness and richness, 
of its evenness and certainty, we are giving only an approximate 
idea of something which a person must himself have heard to 
appreciate properly. 

If we reflect on the manner in which an artistic education is 
commenced, we are instantly struck by the absurd and defective 
plan usually pursued. Yet this fact is taken too little into con- 
sideration, People reproach artists with having learnt little or 
nothing, forgetting that nothing has been done, and, moreover, that 
nothing is done even now, to afford them an opportunity for 
learning anything. For instance, can the incipient actor find a 
school for dramatic, rhetorical, and mimetic instruction, by means 
of which he may hope to mature and develope his natural gifts? 
But the incipient singer is still worse off. Though the actor does 
not find a school, he finds particular models which he can follow, 
and certain theatres in full activity, where, under a simultaneou, 
course of diligent self-study, and the healthy influence of others 
he may work himself in, and rise to high artistic excellence. The 
instrumentalist, again, finds in his conservatories— however one- 
sided and limited their field of action may be—in addition to the 
requisite elementary instruction, a starting-point for further 
artistic development. In this case, also, we have to do only with 
exclusively musical qualities and acquirements. How different, 
and how much more difficult, is the position of the operatic singer ! 
How much is expected from hint He must have enjoyed a 
musical education, just like the instrumentalist; but he must 
develope, to the highest possible pitch, the tone, strength, evenness, 
and flexibility of his voice, and, by continuous and careful appli- 
cation, keep up all these qualities at their proper height, a task 
infinitely more difficult to accomplish with the ome voice than 
with an instrument ;* he must acquire a natural, healthful, and 


‘ 





* An instrument is ready to our hand, while well-defined and uni- 
Yersally valid rules teach us how to use it. Now, although in culti- 
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noble style; he must obey the rules of musical intonation as 
strictly as the instrumentalist, at the same time preserving clear- 
ness of enunciation, and giving the words correctly, both in a 
declamatory and colloquial sense ; in addition to his musical qua- 
lifications, he must, the moment he goes on the stage, make himself 
master of those external aids—such as walking, standing, and 
regulating his features and demeanour —which alone are found 
quite sufficient to tax the powers of the actor; he must, finally, 
combine with the musical conception and working-out of his part, 
the dramatic treatment— which is all that the actor has to con- 
sider—and create out of all this acomplete artistic whole. He 
must become a good actor, without ceasing to be a good musician. 
It is enough for us to enumerate such demands as these, to see at 
once the difficulty of satisfying them, if only epee 

A knowledge of the great difficulties which the singer has to 
overcome, should teach us not to be immoderate in our demands 
upon him, and—keeping within the bounds of possibility, though 
invariably advocating ideal excellence, which the critic cannot 
entirely avoid doing —not to lose sight of the peculiarities distin- 
guishing each separate branch of art, The singer ought to have 
in him something of the actor, a something which he should 
endeavour to develope; but he must not become an actor, if he 
would not entirely ruin the singer. Staudigl was more especially 
an accomplished singer, and, although the histrionic part of his 
performances was open to many objections, the general impression 
of those performances was an especially satisfactory one, and not 
only the musical, but also the musically-dramatic effect, was 
indisputably artistic. The peculiar nature of this state of things, 
by no means infrequent with operatic artists, is to be best ex- 
plained by a specification of the various good qualities and defects 
which are mixed up in such individuals. 


(To be continued). 
—<— Oo SS 
LOUIS NIEDERMEYER.* 


Tae tomb has again opened for one of our contemporary celebrities. 
Louis Niedermeyer departed this life at Paris, on the 14th inst. in his 
fifty-ninth year. Born on the 27th April, 1802, at Nyon, in the Canton 
of Vaud, Switzerland, situate on the shores of the Lake of Geneva, 
Niedermeyer was descended, through his mother, from a Protestant 
family, which had been compelled to leave France on the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. His father, a native of Wurzburg, had settled and 
married in Switzerland. Being himself endowed with great musical 
talent, he was the first master his son ever had. Louis Niedermeyer, 
when fifteen years old, was sent by his parents to Vienna, where, for the 
space of two years, he received lessons on the piano from Moscheles, 
and in composition from Forster. After having published, in the above 
city, some of his first essays, consisting of pieces for the piano, he pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where he continued the study of counter point, under 
the tuition of Fioravanti, master of the Pontifical Chapel. He next 
went to Naples, where Zingarelli undertook to complete his musical 
education. It was during his stay at Naples that the young artist com- 
posed his first opera, entitled I/ Reo per Amore, and produced at the 
Teatro del Fondo. He was then eighteen years of age. In 1821 he 
had returned to Switzerland. To this epoch belongs one of the most 
charming inspirations of his youth, an inspiration subsequently destined 
to be crowned with complete success. We allude to the music of Le 
Lac, which he composed to M. de Lamartine’s words, and in which the 
musician proved himself as much a dreamer and a colourist as the poet. 
In the following year he proceeded to Paris, where he first attracted 
attention by several sterling compositions for the piano, and afterwards, 
thanks to the friendship and patronage of Rossini, who had been ac- 
quainted with him in Naples, was enabled to get a two-act opera accepted 
at the Théatre Italien. It was entitled Casa nel-~Bosco, the book being 
translated from the comic opera, Une Nuit dans la Forét. This work 
was performed in the month of July 1828, but despite a certain melo- 
dic charm about it, with only trifling success. 

Gentle, timid, and modest, Niedermeyer was little calculated for the 





vating the voice, we pre-suppose certain general rules, much of the 
practical treatment depends on the disposition of each individual, and 
the state he happens to be in. The voice itself is subjected to the 
varying influences of the body and mind; it is not a lifeless thing on 
which we can play for hours together, but something which we must 
foster, tend, watch, etc. 

* From"the Revue et Gazette Musicale. 


incessant struggles to be expected by every dramatic composer at the 
outset of his career. He soon gave way to a feeling of disgust, and, 
notwithstanding the reputation he had already achieved by the publica- 
tion of various pieces of vocal and instrumental music, left Paris in 
1833, for Brussels, where he took a lively interest in the institution 
founded by M. Gaggia. Here he discharged, for eighteen months, the 
duties of professor of the piano. A situation of this kind did not afford 
many opportunities for a composer to distinguish himself ; Niedermeyer 
resolved, consequently, to return to Paris, and once more to try his for- 
tune at the theatre. At length the doors of the Académie Royale de 
Musique were flung open to him, and, on the 3rd March, 1837, he 
brought out at that establishment Stradella, an opera in five acts, words 
by MM. Emile Deschamps and Emilian Pacini. This grand score, on 
which the composer had founded justifiable hopes, was at first coldly 
received. Subsequently—in 1843— Stradella was revived, reduced to 
three acts, and in its new form ran for a considerable number of nights. 
Several pieces from it obtained, and still continue to obtain, great suc- 
cess at concerts. In the month of December 1844, Niedermeyer, in 
conjunction with M. Théodore Anne, produced, at the same theatre, 
Marie Stuart, an opera in five acts, containing, among other remarkable 
pieces, a most charming romance, which has become a popular favourite. 
In the following year, government did justice to the talent and character 
of the artist, by creating him a knight of the Legion of Honour. In 
1846, he was summoned by Rossini to Bologna, for the purpose of 
working under his direction, at the adaptation of the Donna del Lago 
for the French stage. This adaptation was performed, in the month of 
December in the same year, at the Grand Opera, under the title of 
Robert Bruce. Lastly, in the month of May 1853, Niedermeyer brought 
out his five-act opera, La Fronde, words by MM. Maquet and Yules 
Lacroix. About the same time he conceived the idea of establishing, on 
the model of the old institution founded by Choron under the restoration, 
but suppressed after the revolution of 1830, a School of Religious 
Music, intended to form, by the study of the chefs-d’euvre of the great 
masters of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries, singers, organists, mattres ' 
de-chapelle, and composers of sacred music. By the assistance of M. 
Fortoul, then Minister of Public Instruction and Worship, he obtained 
a subsidy from the State, and in the course of the year 1853 opened his 
school, M. Dietsch being appointed to assist him as “ Directeur des 
Etudes.” This establishment, situated in the Rue Neuve-Fontaine-St.- 
Georges, Paris, and in which a literary education, as far as the sub- 
jects of the third form, is given to the pupils simultaneously with their 
musical instruction, was not long in prospering and sending out a num- 
ber of distinguished proficients, who have been appointed to various 
cathedrals and churches in France. 

Niedermeyer watched over the interests of his school with unvarying 
solicitude, and neglected nothing which could tend to improve the 
course of study there. Thus, by no means satisfied with the altogether 
arbitrary manner in which the plain-chant is generally accompanied, he 
devoted his most serious attention to this interesting part of religious 
art, and, in 1855, published, in conjunction with M. J. d’Ortigue, a 
Traité d’ Accompagnement de Plain- Chant, founded upon new principles. 
It was, also, with a view to diffuse among all classes a taste for 
religious music, that, in 1856, he established a paper called La Maitrise, 
the editorship of which — now entrusted to M, d’Ortigue —he resigned 
in 1858. He was employed in terminating a grand work on the 
accompaniment, for the organ, of the plain-chant of the church service, 
when death suddenly surprised him. His funeral took place on the 
17th instant, in the Cimeti¢re du Nord. Two speeches were delivered, 
one by the Pastor Coquerel, and the other by M. Elwart, before his 
prematurely opened tomb, and in the midst of his pupils and numerous 
friends, who had hastened to pay him this last mark of respect. 
Niedermeyer leaves a son, aged twenty, 4nd two daughters, to whom 
he bequeathes no fortune, save an unblemished name. He obtained 
long since the recognition of his right to French nationality. We have 
already mentioned the works he produced on the stage. He wrote, 
also, a great many separate vocal pieces. Among the best known 
are: “Le Lac,” “L’Isolement,” “ Le Soir,” “L’Automne,” “La Voix 
humaine,” on poems of M. de Lamartine; “La Ronde du Sabbat,” 
“ Océano-Nox,” “La Nuit,” “ Puisqu’ici bas toute Ame,” to words by 
M. Victor Hugo; “ La Noce de Léonore,” “ Une Scéne dans les Apen- 
nins,” and several other pieces, to words by M. Emile Deschamps. He 
also set to music Manzoni’s ode: “Il cinque Maggio,” Millevoye’s 





“ Poste Mourant,” and Casimir Delavigne’s “Ame du Purgatoire;” 

besides composing several masses, one for grand orchestra, and a large 

number of religious pieces for the voice and for the organ, etc., etc. 
Dievuporné Denne-Baron. 
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THE ENTERPRISING IMPRESARIO, 


CHAPTER XIII. 
Cuarter Thirteen! Ominous period of my story! A chapter 
which, according to the doctrine of many of my travelling com- 
panions, ought to be devoted to trouble and misfortune. The pre- 
judice against the unhappy number thirteen pervades the whole 
party. Even those who treat such matters with ostentatious con- 
tempt become unwillingly impressed with a vague notion of its 
evil influence. They ridicule the objection of the prima donna to 
sit down thirteen to table, or to occupy room No, 13, but listen 
attentively to the stories she relates in support of her theory, and 
come to the conclusion that, though the prejudice is absurd, yet it 
is as well to be on the safe side, and avoid as much as possible the 
supposed unlucky number, It is thus with all superstitions, 
They originate in the minds of the credulous, and by asso- 
ciation obtain recognition by even the most learned and the 
least, prejudiced of men. An intelligent writer upon the sub- 
ject says: “Of things palpably fabulous in our eyes, it is not 
enough to say that they could not possibly be believed by this 
or that man of great intellectual endowments, To what ab- 
surd conclusions would not this principle carry us? We should 
be obliged by it to hold that no instructed man ever believed in 
witchcraft, in judicial astrology, or the philosopher’s stone! If the 
steady mind of the great discoverer of America could be seduced 
by the belief that he had there found the site of the terrestial 
paradise ; and if Raleigh could seriously discuss the question, as he 
does in his History of the World, whether that site ought not rather 
to be sought near the orb of the moon, he might well be allowed also 
to believe in El-dorado, without prejudice either to his sincerity or 
mental sanity. Was it halfas extraordinary that Raleigh should, 
in his day, believe in the fables in question, as it was that Dr. John- 
son should in his believe in the power of second sight? It has 
been justly observed by this vigorous thinker, that “ it is the great 
failing of a strong imagination to catch greedily at wonders.” In 
fact, men of the strongest minds, in ancient and modern times, have 
eyinced a tendency to superstitious belief. ‘Tully says of the dis- 
ciples of Pythagoras ; “ Pythagorei non solum voces deorum obser- 
varunt sed etiam hominum, que vocant omina ;” and the “ symbols” 
of the Samian philosopher recited by Jamblicus inculcate the 
ominous observance of the things to which they relate. For the plea- 
sure of those who take delight in recalling their school-lore, t will 
here repeat them: — “Adore the sound of the whispering wind. 
Stir not the fire with a sword. Turn aside from an edged tool. 
Pass not over a balance. Setting out on a journey, turn not back, 
for the furies will return with you. Breed nothing that has crooked 
talons. Receive not a swallow into your house, Look not in a mirror 
by the light of a candle, At a sacrifice pare not yournails, Eat 
not the heart or the brain. Taste not that which hath fallen from 
table. Break not bread. Sleep not at noon. When it thunders, 
touch the earth. Pluck not a crown. Roast not that which hath 
been boiled. Sail not on the ground. Plant not a palm. Breed 
8 cock, but do not sacrifice it; for it is sacred to the sun and 
moon. Plant mallows in the garden, but eat them not. Abstain 
from beans.” 

According to these precepts, Pythagoras was unquestionably 
superstitious. The old gentleman might have had some unplea- 
sant experience of the indigestible nature of beans and mallows, 
to which the advice relating to them particularly may be attri- 
buted; but, with that exception, the symbols imply a faith in 
external signs foretelling happiness or misfortune, similar to the 
prejudice of our prima donna against No. 13, and the belief in 
lucky and unlucky omens held by many at the present day. 

Prejudice or superstition seems, indeed, to be an almost in- 
separable property of human nature. It may at certain times 
exist in a greater or a less degree, but it can never be said to have 
entirely lost its influence, or to have been altogether set aside, 
The impressions of our youth are the strongest and most inde- 
lible. If, in our younger days, we have been taught to associate 
certain events with certain signs or tokens, to identify the appear- 
ance of certain objects as preceding happiness or misfortune, these 
impressions will probably, in spite of all our reasoning and what 
is called common sense, have their influence in after life, and 
impart a taint of superstition to the mind of the most educated. 


The prejudice against a certain number, is a remarkable in. 
stance of superstitious fear, notwithstanding all the convineing 
proofs that reason brings to bear to show the absurdity of such 
an impression. Quételet referring to this popular error remarks ; 
“If the probability be required that out of thirteen persons, one 
of them at least shall die within a year, it will be found that the 
chances are about one to one that one death will occur. This 
caleulation, by means of a false interpretation, has given rise to the 
prejudice, no less ridiculous, that the danger will be avoided by 
inviting a greater number of guests, which can only have the 
effect of augmenting the probability of the event so much appre- 
hended. It is difficult to trace the beginning of this antipathy to 
13, and to learn what combination of circumstances has given 
this particular number such an unenviable reputation. It is held 
in abhorrence by the eredulous of all countries, but unlike nearly 
all other popular superstitions, it cannot boast of a legend, fairy 
or otherwise, to account for its origin. 

In this age of boasted enlightenment such a subject may to many 
appear unworthy of discussion. ‘Those who rejoice in the belief 
of their mental superiority may discard superstitious impressions 
as beneath their consideration. Nevertheless, the practice of 
making ordinary events ominous of good or bad fortune is perhaps 
as prevalent in this country at the present day as it was any time 
during the last century. 

In the agricultural districts it is certainly in no degree diminished, 
and is there the more apparent, no effort being made to conceal it. 
Horse-shoes, picked up in the highroad, are still carefully pre- 
served by the lucky finder, who waits with confidence for the great 
good fortune which has been thus foretold him. A magpie is still 
looked upon as “the hateful messenger of heavy things, of death 
and dolour-telling,”— in short, none of the lucky or unlucky objects 
seem to have lost their magic power, but are as much respected as 
in daysof yore. Itis notso very long ago that the sale of “ Moore’s 
Astrological Prophesying Almanac“ amounted to 480,000. This 
extraordinary circulation, as is well known, decreased one half 
when the predictions were omitted, but rose again as soon as they 
were restored. If any other proof were wanting, surely this indi- 
cates a prevalence of belief in signs and tokens among the people 
of thiskingdom. Fairies and witches may have gone out of fashion, 
but less poetical and imaginative objects are still supposed to be 
more or less identified with that mysterious attribute, generally 
called “luck,” and are courted or avoided as much as ever. Of 
these, the No, 13 has retained all its original reputation, and 
by its supposed evil influence has spoiled more good dinners, 
and destroyed the peace of mind of more old maids, who raise 
their skinny hands to avert the omen, than any of its sinister com- 
panions. But I must leave the ladies just mentioned to account 
for the power of its spell, while I continue to relate the doings of 
my tourists, who have been shamefully neglected in the present 
chapter. ANTEATER. 

ao OS 

Tue Vocat Association.—M. Ole Bull, the celebrated Nor- 
wegian violinist, and Sig. Gardoni (from the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden), will take part in the performance of Thursday 
evening, May 2nd. Madrigals and part-songs by the choir of 200 
voices. The concert will, as usual, be under the direction of M. 
Benedict. The programme is expected to comprise even more 
than ordinary attractions, 

Tue Hererorp Frstivan.—* We find we were in error in one 
respect”—writes Berrow's Worcester Journal, “in our notice of the 
arrangements for the next Festival of the three choirs at Here- 
ford, having stated that the chamber concert would take the place 
of the ball on Friday evening. We find this concert is supple- 
mentary of the ball on that night. The concert will commence 
at seven and finish at nine, in time to allow of parties adjourn- 
ing to the ball, at the Assembly Room, the concert being held 
in another place. The ball usually held on the Wednesday 
evening after the concert will be discontinued, but that on Fri- 
day evening will, it is expected, be more brilliant than ever.” 

Sacrep Harmonic Socrety.— The second mass (Missa So- 
lennis) of Beethoven is announced for next Friday, with the samc 
excellent list of soloists as before. The dinner, on behalf of the 
Benevolent Fund, will take place on Wednesday next, and an ex- 
cellent programme of music will be performed. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


ita was repeated on Saturday and Tuesday, and fur- 

Pane 7 a was t fforded of examining the merits of Signor 
her P The new tenor has certainly created a favourable im- 
There "but as yet we do not feel bound to chronicle him as the 
Laiwonal of Mario. As he had been proclaimed a true singer of 
the Rossinian school, it would hardly be fair to pronounce a defi- 
oo 2 ‘nion on his capabilities from hearing him in Donizetti's 
Frene opera ; and, under the circumstances, we do not think the 
management was litic in bringing him out in Fernando, First 
impressions go a long way, and it may, by and by, come to pass 
that it would have been more to Signor Tiberini’s sdrantnge had 
he appeared in the Barbiere, or La Gazza Ladra. Signor 
Tiberini’s voice is @ pure tenor, part chest, part head. The qua- 
lity is not particularly sweet, nor sympathetic, and there is a slight 
huskiness about the middle tones, as if the voice had undergone a 

od deal of wear and tear—which, however, we do not think is the 
a The falsetto is beautiful, and managed with great art. It is 
in the employment of the head voice, indeed, that the new tenor 
roduces his best effects, and that he gccasionally recalls the man- 
oo of Rubini. Asa vocal artist we are inclined to rate Signor 
Tiberini highly, although certain eccentricities in the romance of 
Fernando, “ Spirto Gentil”—the triumphs of Signor Mario and 
Giuglini—incline us to qualify our verdict. At present we shall 
refrain from expressing ourselves further. Signor Tiberini ap- 
ears to-night as Arturio in I Puritani, one of the most trying 
parts in opera, and no doubt next week we shull be enabled to 
estimate him at his real value. ee 

The general excellence of the performance of Donizetti's great 
French opera at Covent Garden must be acknowledged in a sen- 
tence. ‘The Leonora of Mad. Csillag is a fresh and legitimate 
triumph for the accomplished German artist, whose singing is as 
admirable, amid all her Teutonic idiosyncracy, as her acting is 
intellectual and impassioned ; M. Faure, Frenchmen though he 
be, is by many degrees the best representative the Anglo-Italian 
stage has witnessed of the selfish and irresolute King, who, alter- 
nately bullied by the monk he has defied (Baldassare—imposingly 
portrayed by M, Zelger), and upbraided by the soldier he has 
dishonoured (Ferdinando), plays so contemptible a part in the 
drama; Mad. Tagliafico is as vivacious as usual in the little 
part of Inez ; the divertissement, in which the new and clever 
dancer, Mlle, Salvioni, is most efficiently supported by Mlles, 
Esper and Billon, is as complete as possible; the scenery (espe- 
cially the concluding tableau—interior of the monastery) is beau- 
tiful; and the band and chorus are truly magnificent. Nothing 
more stirring and effective has been seen and heard than the grand 
finale to the third act—embodying the universal consternation 
that ensues on Ferdinando’s rejection of Leonora and contemptuous 
defiance of the King. On Tuesday night (as before) it raised the 
house to enthusiasm; Mad. Csillag, Signor Tiberini, M. Faure, 
and M. Zelger—who had all contributed to the effect of the 
« ensemble ”— were summoned before the curtain, and the applause 
was prolonged and unanimous. Donizetti has composed no more 
animated concerted music than this, and seldom has concerted 
music been more thoroughly well executed. How much is due 
to the energy, experience, and zeal of Mr. Costa need not be 
nsisted on. , : 

On Thursday evening the Prophéte was given for the fourth time 
with brilliant success, to the greatest house of the season. The 
novelty on this occasion was the substitution of Mad. Rudersdorff 
for Mile. Corbari in the small but important character of Berta. 
The powerful voice, dramatic accent, and intellectual acting of 
Mad. Rudersdorff gave a prominence and interest to the part. 
The performance of the Prophéte ought to attract the town for 
some time to come; but as Guillaume Tell is positively to be 
brought out on Thursday, the opportunities for hearing Meyer- 
beer’s great work must consequently be limited. 

This may be the place to add a report everywhere current, that 
Mad. Grisi and Signor Mario have rejoined the Royal Italian 
Company. 


Vocau Association.—The principal feature at the third con- 
cert was the reappearance of Mr. Ole Bull, after an absence of 
more than twenty years. The hearty reception accorded to the 
Norwegian violinist showed that his old admirers had not forgotten 
him, while those to whom he could only be known by reputation (the 
majority present?) were no less ready to give him a welcome on that 
account. In the school of playing which he has adopted, Mr. Ole 
Bull is no doubt a master, and acceptable toa section of the musical 
public. This was proved by the applause and “ encores” to both 
his solos. The first, a fantasia of Paganini’s, on “ Hope told a flat- 
tering tale,” was a remarkable and original display after its fashion 
—the air sustained while the left hand gave a pizzicato accom- 
paniment, “ harmonies” in abundance, “ double stopping” (ditto), 
all sorts of variations, tricks, and devices calculated to astonish his 
hearers. Instead of repeating the fantasia, Mr. Ole Bull substi- 
tuted a short dance-tune, which showed still farther his fertility in 
eccentric resources. Mozart’s “Lacidarem” formed the subject 
of the second fantasia; and certainly never was its character, its 
charming melody, more thoroughly caricatured. The audience 
insisted so strenuously upon an “ encore,” that there was nothing 
left but to comply, and an arrangement (with prelude) of “God 
save the Queen” again exhibited the peculiar qualities we have 
already mentioned. That a great many will go to hear Mr. Ole 
Bull, there is no doubt; but that he will retain a permanent hold 
upon a London public, we question. Within the last twenty years 
a more healthy taste has been engendered. Certain it is that those 
who go week after week to hear the quartets and sonatas of Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, and Mendelssohn at the Monday Popular Concerts, 
will not care to listen a second time to playing which, sacrificing 
everything intellectual to the mere trickery of execution, can 
never be dignified by the name of art. 

The choir of the Vocal Association, who, under the guidance of 
Mr. Benedict, are making a marked improvement, manifested a 
great advance in their rendering of Meyerbeer’s “ Paternoster.” 
Bishop’s part song, “Sleep, gentle lady,” was re-demanded, while 
the general execution of the other concerted pieces was creditable 
to all concerned. Miss Louisa Pyne sang “ The power of Love,” 
“ Bel raggio” (Semiramide), and “ Fairy, perchance” (Domino 
Noir), all, it is superfluous to say, charmingly. Miss Lascelles 
introduced a song of Francesco Berger's, accompanied by the com- 
poser, and the canzonet, “ Ye maidens,” from Dinorah, with great 
taste. Mr. W. Cusin’s elaborate and brilliant fantasia on the 
Somnambula was loudly applauded, and a young lady member of 
the choir (Miss Horder) essayed the aria from the same opera, 
“Come per me sereno.” Mr. Francesco Berger assisted Mr. 
Benedict, as pianoforte accompanyist. The hall was very full. 


SocrETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE Fine Arts.—On 
Wednesday evening last the third conversazione of this society 
took place at the Suffolk Street Gallery, Pall Mall, when, besides 
an interesting reading by Mr. West (from his lecture on “The 
Clowns and Fools of Shakspeare”), a concert was provided, under 
the direction of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, which included the names of 
the following artists :—Mad. Gilbert, Miss Palmer, Miss Eleonora 
Wilkinson, Miss Fosbroke, Miss Hemming, Mr. Suchet Champion, 
Signor Mercuriali (of Her Majesty’s Theatre), and the brothers 
Robert and Oscar Beringer, pianists. By the kind permission of 
B. Webster, Esq., Miss Julia Daly, the popular favourite of the 
Adelphi Theatre, sang two of her admired morceaux, Signor 
Mercuriali’s singing of the buffo air, ‘‘ Miei rampoli,” from Ceneren- 
tola, elicited an encore, as did the playing of Thalberg’s “ Home, 
sweet home,” by Master O. Beringer, a very young but talented 
artist, The brilliant audience assembled testified their approval 
in the warmest mrnner throughout the evening. 


Epinsuren Cuorat Unton.—The annual assembly of this as - 
sociation took place on Wednesday night, the 10th instant, in the 
Volunteer Arms Hotel, Waterloo Place. In the course of the 
evening Mr, Charles J. Hargitt, their conductor, was presented 
with a handsome gold-mounted ebony baton, set in with precious 
stones, bearing the following inscription :—* Presented by the 
members of the Edinburgh Choral Union to Charles J, Hargitt, 


Esq., as a token of the esteem in which he is held by them as 
their conductor.—1l0th April 1861.” 2 
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MENDELSSOHN NIGHT 


AT THE 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ON MONDAY EVENING, APRIL 29, 186], 
The Programme will be selected from the Works of MENDELSSOHN, 
by particular desire. 


Pianoforte, Mr. Cnartes Hatie; Violin, M. ViguxTEmPs ; Violoncello, Signor 
Piatti. Vocalists, Mr. TeNNANT and Hexr Hermanns. Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT. 


Sofa Stalls, 5s.; Balcony, 3s.; Unreserved Seats, 1s. 
May be obtained at Chappell and Co.'s, 50 New Bond Street. 


R. CHAS. HALLE’S BEETHOVEN RECITALS.— 
Mr. Charles Hallé begs to announce that he intends giving EIGHT PER. 
FORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC, in the large Room of 
St. James’s Hall, on the afternoons of the subjoined dates :—-Friday, May 17th; Fri- 
day, May 24th; Friday, May 3lst; Friday, June 7th; Friday, June 14th ; Friday, 
June 2ist; Friday, June 28th; and Friday, July Sth. . 
To commence each day at Three o’clock precisely. 

The Programmes will be exclusively devoted to the Sonatas composed by Beethoven, 
for Pianoforte without accompaniments—the whole to be introduced in regular succes- 
sion, according to the original order of their publication, for which the numbered 
“ Operas” respectively assigned to them are warrants. t 

Prices of Admission :—Sofa Stalls (numbered and reserved), for the series, 2/. 2s.; 
Single Ticket, 10s. 6d. Reserved Seats (Balcony and Area) for the series, 1/. 11s. 6d.; 
Single Ticket, 7s. Unreserved Seats, for the series, 1/.; Single Ticket, 3s. 

Subscriptions received at Chappell and Co.’s, 50 New Bond Street; and at Mr, 
Hallé’s, No. 18, Clifford Street, W. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Gnat.—Next week. 








NOTICES. 


To ADVERTISERS.— Advertisers are aati that for the future the 
Advertising Agency of the THE Musica, Wort its established 
at the Magazine of Mxssrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M. on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery. ; 


i Three lines and under 4 2s. 6d. 
AIMS 1 Every additional 10 words ‘oe ae 6d. 


To PuBLIsHERS AND ComposErs.— Al] Music for Review in THE 
Musica WoripD must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following in THE Musican Worxp. 


To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Tue Mustcat Wort. 
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C our impression of last week will be found a letter ad- 
dressed to us by a gentleman who enjoys a distinguished 
position as musical critic in this country, and who in mat- 
ters connected with the art of music was, and is, we may 
be sure, looked up to asa special authority. The purport of 
the letter is to call attention to a leading article which ap- 
peared in the Musica Wortp the week before last, signed 
“R,” and to point out sundry errors which our correspondent 
affirms the writer has committed. We have every desire to 
show fair play to honourable antagonists, and, answering te 
the signature of “R,” proceed to discuss the objections ot 
Mr. Gruneisen. 

Setting aside Macaulay, theology and the Netherlands 
as not altogether germane to the subject in disputation, we 
come to our correspondent’s first proposition—“ Was not the 
formation of that great lyric establishment entirely grounded 
on the universality of art?” We do not exactly compre- 


hend the question, but if the writer means that the new 
Opera was intended to be anything less than Italian, and 
the singers anything but Italian singers, he must havea very 
faulty memory, or is not so well acquainted with operatic 
art as we gave him credit for. The name “ Royal Italian 
Opera,” is surely some proof of the intention of the founders; 
but to gain a clear insight into their projects, let us see who 
were the singers engaged in the first year, and what the 
operas produced. First, as to the singers :—Prime donne 
Mesdames Grisi, Alboni, Persiani,Ronconi,Corbari, and Steffy. 
noni—all Italians; jirst tenors—Signors Mario and Salvi; 
second tenors—Signors Lavia and Tutti—Italians all, again; 
basses —Signors Tamburini, Ronconi, Marini, Polonini, 
and Rovere—lItalians all, for the third time. Did thig 
look like aiming at the “universality of art,”—or did any 
one connected with the establishment ever entertain any 
other idea than that of. Italian opera by Italian artists? 
Why, every singer of the least note—every individual singer, 
indeed, we may say, was Italian. Look at the Royal Italian 
Opera now! Well may French and German operas be ren- 
dered a necessity in that establishment. When, of the three 
prima-donnas, one is Gallic and another Teutonic; when 
one of the principal barytones is French; and, of the two 
principal basses, one is Belgian and the other German; 
when, in short, the Italian element constitutes the exception 
not the rule, Italian opera can only be given under 
extreme disadvantages. Could this be predicated of the 
Royal Italian Opera in 1847—48 ? — or indeed until Meyer- 
beer’s Huguenots arrested the attention of the public, and 
proving that something else besides Italian music was 
worthy of being heard, forced the director to be less circum- 
scribed in his notions ? 

Let us now see what works were produced during the first 
season at the Royal Italian Opera. They were as follows :— 
Semiramide, Lucia di Lammermoor, I Puritani, Italiana in 
Algeri, Maria di Rohan, I.a Sonnambula, L’ Elisir d’ Amore, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Il Barbiera, Don Giovanni, Norma, I due 
Foscari, Anna Bolena, Ernani, Le Nozze di Figaro, La 
Gazza Ladra, and La Donna del Lago. Did this long 
and glorious catalogue of Italian works—for it must be ac- 
knowledged that Mozart’s operas were both written for the 
Italian stage—indicate any tendency towards “ universality 
of art ?”—or did it not rather serve to show an amount of 
conservatism hardly credible in an art-institution of any 
pretensions? Every singer who appeared during the season 
was Italian—every opera produced was Italian ; and yet Mr. 
Gruneisen would contend that the Royal Italian Opera 
was formed for the direct purpose of upholding the “ univer- 
sality of art.” 

A good deal which Mr. Gruneisen asserts about the oppo- 
sition to Her Majesty’s Theatre needs no answer. Every- 
body who knows anything of musical matters must remem- 
ber the secession of the artists and conductor from the elder 
house, which led to the establishment of the Royal Italian 
Opera. In all probability the great opposition at Covent 
Garden would never have existed had not Mr. Lumley and 
Mr. Costa one day arrived at some misunderstanding which 
could not be amicably arranged. 

“*R’ is of opinion”—quotes Mr. Gruneisen —“ that had 
Covent Garden possessed a Rubini French opera would not 
have been dreamt of.” “If this were true,” he continues, 
“then would Rossini’s immortal Guillaume Tell have been 
shelved.” Not so exactly. Rossini’s great work is as purely 
Italian as anything he has written, and it was at the insti- 
gation of Rubini that M. Laporte brought it out at Her 

Majesty’s Theatre. The execution of the music of Arnold by 
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that great tenor was never equalled, in spite of what the ad- 
mirers of M. Duprez may assert ; and as for Guillaume Tell 
being French music, except inasmuch as it was written for the 
French stage and to French words, we doubt if anybody 
ever entertained the idea. As well insist that the sympho- 
nies written for the London Philharmonic Society by 
Beethoven, Spohr, and Mendelssohn were English music. 

We have not room in this paper to enter into the argu- 
ments which induced us to hint that French opera origi- 
nated with —not was founded by — Mario as Mr. Gruneisen 
misquotes; but our qualifying expression “in a great 
measure” takes away from the terrible responsibility 
with which we are threatened. Nevertheless, we must 
not succumb to the formidable dicta even of so well-in- 
formed an amateur and so orthodox a logician as our cor- 
respondent; but still assert, that Signor Mario being in the 
theatre constituted one reason—and an exceeding good one, 
in sooth— why the Huguenots was produced at the Royal 
Italian Opera. 

The last paragraph of Mr. Gruneisen’s letter will surprise 
some of our readers in no small degree. That Mario was 
a walking gentleman when he first played Raoul, and that his 
powers were only developed after having seen the French 
tenor, M. Roger, in the part, is calculated to make the least 
risible smile. In the notice of the first representation of 
the Huguenots, Thursday, July 20th, 1848, which appeared 
in the Musica Wortp on Saturday, July 22nd, the following 
was our impression of the new Raoul :—“ Mario’s Raoul is 
a performance of the very highest order: natural, passionate, 
and instinct with the most delicate appreciation. Mario is 
always natural, and there is no artist we know who is freer 
from extravagance or trick. His acting, throughout the 
opera, was admirable, and in the third act was really great. 
Added to this, Mario was in enchanting voice and sang as 
no tenor but himself can sing now.” Our opinions, and, 
indeed, those of the London press generally, of M. Roger’s 
Raoul in 1849, were very different, and yet we are led to 
suppose that the great Italian tenor owed everything to the 
Frenchman, and that all the pathos, passion, and grandeur 
of his acting, and the exquisite beauty and finish of his 
singing were derived from the “ brilliant example ” set him 
by the graceful chanteur of the Opéra Comique. 

We take leave of Mr. Gruneisen for the present, and return 
him our heartiest thanks for his honest attempt to correct 
what he considers our mistakes, and to lay bare what he 
would fain establish as our ignorance. When next we have 
the pleasure of hearing from him, we trust he may sit down 
to his desk with a keener remembrance and a readier “ dis- 
course of reason,” We shall then have to sharpen our own 
wits, and, perhaps, break a lance with him in a musical 
tourney. R. 

_—— 

[ is fortunate for the disciples of art that there are more 

roads than one to excellence, and that to achieve success 
it is not necessary to scale the very topmost height of 
eminence. If none but Shakspeares and Miltons were 
acknowledged poets, none but Raphaels and Correggios 
painters, the young artist’s ambition would be cooled at the 
outset ; few but the outrageously bold would think of enter- 
ing the field of competition, and the world would be deprived 
of that mixture and variety of sensations which makes one 
of the greatest delights of existence. It is part of the 
impulse of human nature to seek after recreation as a relief 
from toil or thought. We turn from Hamlet and the 
Excursion, to Beppo and the Fudge Family, with a pleasure 











borrowed from the powerful contrast these works afford. 
The performance of the Messiah or Elyah in the morning 
may be gratefully followed in the evening by a hearing of 
La Sonnambula or L’ Elisir d’Amore at the opera. No one 
thinks of comparing Bellini with Handel, or Donizetti with 
Mendelssohn ; their works, nevertheless, are constituted to 
fill the mind with pleasing images, to recal tender associa- 
tions, to soften and chasten the heart. In their way they 
fulfil the destinies of art as much as the sublimer com- 
positions of the great masters. The mind, as well as the 
body, to pursue its state of health, requires its alteratives ; 
and tonics and stimulants in both must be exchanged for 
emollients and sedatives. It is as requisite we should have 
gentle as well as exciting pleasures. Sometimes inferior 
power exercises an influence where the highest excellence 
would fail. Nay, the comparatively bad will frequently 
meet with its admirers, because it falls at an opportune time 
when any change would be welcome. 

M. Ole Bull is a fiddler of great repute, after his fashion. 
His name is in circulation throughout many parts of the 
globe. America, North and South, British and Federal, 
United and Disunited States, are cognizant of his deeds. 
Upwards of twenty years ago he astonished all London — 
which some years previously Paganini had astonished — by 
his great executive powers and the peculiarities of his style. 
M. Ole Bull has been denominated the “successor” of 
Paganini. “Follower” or “imitator” would have been a 
more even and pertinent designation. The Norwegian vio- 
linist has nothing in common with the Italian, except the 
strangeness of his manner and his eccentricities. But the 
eccentricities of Paganini were redeemed by perfect accom- 
plishment, whereas those of M. Ole Bull are simply recom- 
mended by their grotesqueness and novelty. If fiddling had 
been restricted to legitimate playing, Paganini, we have no 
doubt, would have surpassed all rivalry, as he did in the fan- 
tastie school, since he possessed every individual quality which 
constitutes the great violinist. But the Scandinavian virtuoso 
possesses those only which appertain to the inferior school. 
He has unusual command over the resources of the instru- 
ment ; his execution is surprising; his double-stopping 
wonderful, his “‘ harmonics” extraordinary —or rather, let 
us say, would be, if all were achieved without a flaw. But this 
is not the case. M. Ole Bull, even in his bravura playing, 
cannot always satisfy the sensitive and cunning ear. That 
which astonishes and delights vulgar audiences, does not 
please connoisseurs. Not being perfect, it is “the attempt 
and not the deed.” The Norwegian violinist, therefore, 
must not seek for his laurels at the hands of professors of 
the instrument, nor of those who know what true fiddle-play- 
ing means ;‘but from average uninformed audiences, who pre- 
fer high excitement to solid gratification, who think everything 
extravagant must be necessarily good, and who prize all 
accomplishments in art in proportion as they are farthest re- 
moved from the simple and the natural. Nine-tenths of the 
world are composed of such, and on these M. Ole Bull may 
reckon for his patrons and supporters; and as long as he 
has such a host to cry aloud his praises, he need not fear 
that his popularity will be endangered by rival purists and 
legitimatists in the art of fiddling, since, in reality, he does 
not belong to the Guild. It is well, therefore, as we have 
said at the commencement, that there are more roads to 
eminence in art than one; since, if legitimacy alone consti- 
tutes the direct pathway to excellence in fiddling, M. Ole 
Bull would never have attained his present renown. 


T.E.B. : 
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HAT Town Councilmen, who have spent the greater 
portion of their lives behind a counter, and in squabbling 
at parochial meetings, may be fitting persons to undertake 
the scavengering of our streets and the clothing of police 
officers, cannot perhaps be denied, as their previous avoca- 
tions impress upon them the value of economy; and the land- 
owners, merchants, and manufacturers, who pay the bulk of 
municipal rates, may with some degree of safety allow such 
men to control the collection and the distribution of our 
local taxation. So far the Town Councils may have answered 
the purpose for which they were established, It, however, 
happens that amongst Town Councils, as amongst other 
public bodies, “fools rush in where angels fear to tread,” 
and we have persons meddling and interfering with matters 
they do not understand. 

A short time ago we had occasion tc nake some remarks 
about the manner in which Mr. Best was treated by the 
Liverpool Town Council at the dinner given to Mr. Wm. 
Brown, and how much art and the artist were held in esteem 
by the Liverpool Town Council. We have now to call the 
attention of our readers to the following advertisement, which 
appeared in the Leeds newspapers on Saturday last :— 


“ BOROUGH OF LEEDS—TENDER FOR MUSIC. 


“The Town Hall Committee are prepared to receive Tenders for 
the Music purchased of the last Musical Festival Committee, consisting 
of Dr. Sterndale Bennett’s May Queen, with Orchestral Parts and Mar- 
ginal Directions by the Composer, and twenty copies of each Chorus 
Part, and Principal Singers’ Copies; also, the same number of Chorus 
Parts of Mendelssohn’s Oratorio, Elijah. The Music, which is in good 
condition (covered and labelled), may be scen on application to Mr. 
Collins, Town Hall, Leeds, 

“ Tenders to be sent in not later than Thursday, the 9th day of May 
next, addressed to ‘ The Chairman of the Town Hall Committee, Leeds,’ 
endorsed ‘ Tender for Music.’ 

“By order, 
** Jonny Epwarp Situ, Town Clerk. 

“ Leeds, 12th April, 1861.” 

Now the cost of inserting this advertisement in four Leeds 
papers would, we should suppose, come to more than the 
price which will be realised through the sale of music by tender. 
The paltry cheeseparing economy of the Leeds Town 
Council will be of no avail. Was there no Town Council- 
man who could have suggested that the May Queen (written 
expressly for the Leeds Festival), with the marginal direc- 
tions of the composer, would be of use at some future time; 
or, at any rate, that it would be a fitting testimonial to the 
composer to have his work placed in the archives of the 
Town Hall, or in some public literary institution? We 
have heard with delight the magnificent chorus of York- 
shire, and we know the feeling for art amongst its members. 
Surely the Leeds Town Council would be honoured if they 
could secure a few of them as Town Councilmen; and Mr. 
Alderman B would do well in resigning his appointment 
as Chairman, and giving way to some one professing, at 
any rate, a little more respect for art than he appears ,to 
entertain. 

—p— 

| ype appears to be considerable misunderstanding in the 

organistic world with reference tothe condition of the pre- 
sent occupant of the post of organist to St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
and, as we find that many eminent executants are already com- 
peting for the honour of appointment to a birth not yet vacated, 
we feel that we may be doing some service in setting forward 
the facts of the case. Mr. Limpus, who has officiated as or- 
ganist at this church for more than a dozen years, sent in‘his 
resignation a short time back. It was proposed in vestry that 





this resignation be accepted ; but the proposers were by no 
means opposed to Mr. Limpus; on the contrary, they con. 
fessed themselves his staunch friends, and were indignant 
at the idea of his having received the small salary he had 
accepted during his tenure of office. Mr. Limpus was, in 
the mean time, consulted as to the amount of salary which 
would induce him to continue the duties of an appointment 
which he had so long filled to the satisfaction of every one 
concerned, and an amount was suggested which has since 
been subjected to modification. Mr. Limpus’s demand being 
reasonable, there can be little doubt that the business-like 
city vestrymen will determine to retain an old servant, and 
we are somewhat pained to find that, while matters remain 
in an uncertain state, applications for the post are either 
hinted at or pointedly made. We have heard of one case, 
where the hungry applicant has set to work to canvass the 
parish, an act of professional indecency at which we are 
particularly astonished. We consider it very unlikely that 
the vestry of St. Michael’s will allow Mr. Limpus to resign 
for the sake of a few pounds per annum. The members are 
doubtless as proud of their organist and their musical ser- 
vice, as they are, and have reason to be, of their magnifi- 
cently-restored church ; and the City of London is so brimful 
of old associations, that we feel perfectly confident a respected 
and efficient functionary will not be allowed to take leave. 


—<— eS 


Messrs. Purtick anpD Simpson are about to bring to the 
hammer a large stock of miscellaneous foreign music, the 
property of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, which has been accumu- 
lating for forty years on the premises, and the sale of which 
they have discontinued. The collection includes many works 
no longer in print, the plates having been destroyed, among 
which are several, instrumental and vocal, which in their 
day enjoyed no small popularity. The public disposal of so 
interesting and valuable a collection will, no doubt, attract 
to the auction-rooms a large number of publishers and lovers 
of good old music, to the former of whom a rare opportunity 
will be afforded of replenishing their shelves, and to the latter 
of making an important addition to their artistic stores. 
Catalogues may be obtained on application to Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson at their offices, 


THe New York Corresronnent of the Neue Berliner 
Musik- Zeitung says that Beethoven’s Fantasia for pianoforte, 
orchestra, and chorus, is about to be produced in New 
York, for the first time in America. Not so; your London 
singer, pianist, conductor, and composer, Mr. J. L. Hatton, 
brought the Choral Fantasia out at Boston (Massachusetts), 
on the occasion of a benefit concert, some fifteen years ago, 
playing the pianoforte part himself, excellently well. 

A. W. T, 


— << 


Monpay Porutar Concerts.—The musical public owe a deep 
debt of gratitude to the Monday Popular Concerts, for making 
them acquainted with a number of compositions, which are not 
only “ caviare to the general,” but, in many instances, unknown 
even to musicians; except the few whose Opportunities and re- 
search are quite exceptional. It was a good thought to give 
Mendelssohn’s Ottet and Spohr’s double quartet in E minor, 
both on the same might, as it afforded an occasion to contrast two 
works, equally great in their way, although so utterly opposed in 
character. Both produced a marked impression, and as the 
players in each instance were MM. Vieuxtemps, ‘Ries, Wiener, 
Watson, Schreurs, Webb, Paque and Piatti, the execution left 
nothing to be desired. The novelty of the evening was one of 
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the early sonatas of Beethoven’s, Op. 26, in A flat, for pianoforte 
alone, played by Mr. Charles Hallé (from memory) with all the 
correctness and refinement for which he is famous. This being 
the most universally familiar of all the sonatas of Beethoven, 
o description. Andante con variazioni and the Marcia 
snebre sulla morte dun Eroe, appeared to make the most 
impression ; but the whole work was so well received as 
to induce us to hope that we may hear it repeated, The 
sonata of the 26th was composed about the year 1801, 
when the success of a funeral march in Paer’s Achilles, 
of which every one was talking, prompted Beethoven to show 
what he could do in the same style ; hence the Marcia funebre 
(the 8rd movement), than which it is im ossible to imagine any- 
thing more solemn and impressive, M, Vieuxtemps’ own admi- 
rable and interesting sonata in B flat, for viola and pianoforte, was 
given for the second time, and although the latter instrument 
plays but a subordinate part, it being rather a solo for tenor with 
accompaniment, the excellent taste of Mr. Charles Hallé added 
materially to the magnificent playing of M. Vieuxtemps, who is as 
eminent a master of the viola as of the violin. The vocal pieces 
were confined to two: Mozart’s “O cara imagine,” and Men- 
delssohn’s “ Garland,” both rendered with admirable expression, 
intelligence and neatness, by Mr. Tennant, who is fast (and 
deservedly), rising in public estimation. 


Sacrep Harmonic Socretry.—Beethoven’s Mass in D, was 
given on Friday, the 12th inst., before an audience which filled 
every part of Exeter Hall, A work which occupied the illustrious 
musician more than three years in composing, and takes but an 
hour and ahalf in its performance, may well be accepted as a 
masterpiece ; and being quite exceptional, in style and character, 
if not thoroughly understood at first hearing, the deficiency must 
be attributed rather to the want of pretension on the part of the 
auditors, than to any shortcoming of one who was unquestionably 
the most intellectual and profound musician of his age. How long 
is it since the last pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven were declared 
to be incomprehensible, —wild emanations of a disturbed mind,— 
written when the composer had lost his hearing, and could not 
judge of the effect? Were not the same remarks applied to his 
later quartets, and yet these are now not only understood but 
familiarised to the public, and appreciated by large audiences each 
week at the Monday Popular Concerts. If there are portions of the 
Missa solennis that may sound strange to unaccustomed ears, let us be 
sure that whatever Beethoven did was with a purpose; and as 
the work was written when he was in unusual health and spirits, 
and was not finished until nearly two years and a half after the occa- 
sion for which it was designed (the installation of Beethoven's 
pupil, patron, and friend, Cardinal Archduke gi a we may 
conclude that farther acquaintance with the work will make clear 
that which may at first appear obscure, The Mass in D has been 
but little heard in England. At the festival for the inauguration 
of Beethoven’s monument at Bonn, in 1845, it excited such inte- 
rest that its production was deemed advisable by the London 
Philharmonic, who gaye it shortly after. It was not until 1854, 
however, that the Sacred Harmonic Society ventured on the Missa 
solennis; nor was the experiment over successful. : 

On the present occasion, however, a vast improvement was exhi- 
bited. The music taxed both singers and players to the utmost; 
and if the realisation occasionally fell short of the conception, the 
elaborate complications of the work must be remembered, and 
credit allowed for the generally admirable style in which it was 
rendered by band and chorus, Mads. Rudersdorff and Sainton- 
Dolby, with Messrs. Sims Reeves and Thomas, were the soloists, 
and their very’ arduous duties were accomplished with the 
most artistic skill. A word of high praise must be given to M. 
Sainton for his masterly performance of the violin obligato to the 
“Benedictus.” As the Mass is to be repeated at the next concert 
of the Society, we may recur to the subject. 

Miss Arice Mancotp’s Coxcert.—Miss Alice Mangold, a 
young and highly promising pianist, pupil of M. Henselt, gave her 
first public concert in England yesterday afternoon, at the Hano- 
ver Square Rooms. Miss Alice Mengolt has, it appears, played in 


needs ni 


Paris with considerable success, and very great are, ie been 
lavished upon her by French critics, especially by M. 


Berlioz, 


whose praise, like that of Sir Hubert Stanley, is considered to be 
“praise indeed.” The famous composer of the Fantastic Symphony 
&c., whom Richard Wagner long ago declared to be “irretrievably 
buried beneath the ruins of his own machines,” but who, notwith- 
standing, has lived to “quietly inurn” Richard Wagner’s Tann- 
héuser by an article in the Journal des Débats, which he (Berlioz) 
did not write—Berlioz, the renowned master of modern instru- 
mentation, the brilliant fewilletoniste, &c., calls Miss Mangold, in 
his compte rendu of her first concert in the Gallic capital, a “ rqvis- 
sante jeune Anglaise,” with the “eyes of an intimidated linnet,” 
adding, “ Elle s'approche du piano avec douce assurance,” and * Si 
elle ne s'en approchait pas, c'est le piano qui marcherait vers elle.” 
Fancy a huge first-class “ Broadwood-grand” walking towards the 
fair pianist and saying, plainly as a Broadwood piano can speak, 
“Play upon me, O intimidated linnet!” C'est charmant! This 
belongs to the same class of wit as that displayed in Moliére’s 
Femmes Savantes, by the poet who reproaches a fever with ingra- 
tidude for injuring a fair princess after having been “ logée 
chez elle.” Well, of course, Berlioz’s opinion had its due 
weight with smaller critics, one of whom says of Miss Man- 
gold, “ C'est plus q’une musicienne, c'est la mélodie.” After all 
this, we fear that whatever praise we may have to bestow will 
appear pale and unsympathetic. Yet we like Miss Mangold’s 
Pp aying very much, and think that she may eventually achieve a 
much loftier position than she is now entitled to. Grace and delj- 
cacy are at present the most striking and honourable character- 
istics of her style. Her touch is remarkably soft and gentle, and 
equality of power in both hands (the first desideratum in pianoforte 
playing) she undoubtedly possesses. Miss Mangold is also gifted 
with warm musical sentiment, and obviously plays con amore. 
What she may do in the works of the greatest masters—the sonatas 
of Beethoven for instance, which require a broader and simpler 
manner, a fuller quality of tone, greater energy, imagination, and 
the expression of deeper emotions than the pieces we had the 
pleasure of hearing her play yesterday demand—remains to be 
proved. In the mean time we may state, without reserve, that 
Miss Mangold played Hummell’s fluent and elegant quintet for 
piano, violin, viola, violoncello, and contrabasso, with rare taste 
and skill, and that her execution of four pieces by her master, 
Henselt, one by Chopin, and another by Moscheles, was equally 
delightful. If Henselt, like Chopin, is somewhat affected, and 
would “die of a rose in aromatic pain,” the executant cannot be 
blamed for performing his music in an affected manner. With less 
languor of sentiment, greater brillianey and “ point,” Miss Man- 
golds rendering of the selections from Henselt and Chopin would 

ave been quite irreproachable. As it was, however, she pleased 
the audience (a very numerous one) very much, and made, on the 
whole, a decidedly successful début. The other great features in 
the concert were M. Sainton’s superb performance of a new fan- 
tasia of his own composition, in which all the difficulties of octaves, 
tenths, “double-stops” in the most awkward positions, and the 
“‘staccato-bow,” were vanquished with masterly skill and most 
brilliant effect ; and a solo on the violoncello, by the accomplished 
Signor Piatti. The vocalists were Mr. Cummings and Mdlle. de 
Villar, both of whom acquitted themselves creditably. Mr. 
Francesco Berger was the accompanyist.— Post. 


Exeter Hart.—On Wednesday evening Herr Molique’s ora- 
torio of Abraham was performed for the first time in London at a 
grand concert given in aid of the funds of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, and with all the success to which its great merits so justly 
entitle it. When this admirable work was produced last year at 
the Norwich Festival, we gave a full analysis of it, and can add 
nothing now to the praise then bestowed, unless it be the state- 
ment that a fresh audition served to confirm us in the highly fa- 
vourable opinion already expressed. Herr Molique, on the occasion 
under notice, was assisted by Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mad. 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Santley, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, Mr. Wallworth, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves; a band of first-rate efficiency, including 
nearly all our ablest orchestral performers, and a chorus selected 
from the best choirs, whether amateur or professional, which the 
metropolis can boast. Thus Herr Molique’s oratorio was afforded 
the best possible chance of being understood and felt by the Lon- 
don public, and the general: result, so frequent was the applause, 
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so numerous were the encores, must have conpiety realised the 
anticipations of the most elevated admirers of the eminent German 
composer. The fine march in E flat was enthusiastically rede- 
manded ; and similarly honoured were the chastely harmonised and 
beautiful trio “ Let all those rejoice,” sung with perfect precision 
and expression by Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Wallworth, 
and Mr. Sims Reeves; the touching air “‘ Hear my prayer,” most 
sympathetically rendered by Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington; and the 
song “Pour out thy heart before the Lord,” given by Mr. Sims 
Reeves with all the fervour and masterly skill by which his singing 
is always distinguished. Mr. Santley’s powers were most strikingly 
exhibited in the heroic war-song, “ Arise, and let us go by night,” 
and the deeply pathetic air, “The joy of my heart is ceased.” 
Mr. Wilbye Cooper and Mr. Wallworth did ample justice to the 
parts entrusted to them, and Mad. Sainton-Dolby fully sustained 
the high reputation she has long enjoyed, by her inimitable exe- 
cution of the principal contralto music. The band and chorus were 
highly satisfactory throughout, under the guidance of Herr Moli- 
que, who conducted his own work with the skill and tact of a con- 
summate master. In short, Abraham was thoroughly successful, 
and will, we hope, be shortly repeated in London, either by the 
Sacred Harmonic or some other great musical society capable of 
doing it justice. The hall was crowded in every part, and judging 
from the high prices paid for admission, the pecuniary result must 
have proved very beneficial to the excellent institution in behalf of 
which the concert was given. 

Puuarmonic Society.—At the third concert of the season, 
on Monday night, the newly-constituted orchestra, which now 
obeys the baton of Professor Bennett, gave still more convincing 
proofs of its efficiency, Our columns are too crowded this week 
to allow us to enter into such a detail of the performance as the 
interest of the programme would warrant. The selection was as 
follows :— 

Part I, 
Symphony, in B flat, No. 4 
Air, “Ocaraimagine” . . 
Concerto, E flat, pianoforte 
Overture (Athalie) Relies 
Part II. 


Haydn. 
Mozart. 
Beethoven. 
Mendelssohn. 


- Beethoven, 


Sinfonia Pastorale 
Stradella. 


Aria, “Sei miei sospiri ” ae hak 
Overture (Oberon) « «© « « « “© Weber. 
Each of the instrumental pieces is a masterpiece, and so well 
known that comment would be superfluous, The execution, more 
especially of the two symphonies, was splendid. Signor Gardoni 
made his first appearance this season. His charming voice is 
admirably suited to give expression both to the well-known air 
from Die Zauberflite, and the expressive melody of Stradella, 
The concerto of Beethoven was executed by Mr. Otto Gold- 
schmidt. The members of the orchestra applauded him loudly at 
the conclusion of his performance. As a cotemporary remarks, 
“The expression of any opinion from an individual member of 
the audience is not needed after so marked a demonstration on the 
art of those who are, doubtless, competent to form a correct 
judgment. Whether or no the applause of co-executants have 
any real value, even supposing it to be allowable, must still remain 
an open question.” 

Musica Society oF Lonpon.— The programme for the third 
concert, on the 8th proximo, contains Schumann's first. symphony 
(in B flat) ; Spohr’s first Concerto for clarionet, to be played by 
Mr. Lazarus; and Haydn’s symphony in E flat (No. 10 of the set 
composed for Salamon’s Concerts). ‘The overtures are the “ Mee. 
resstille und gliickliche Fahrt” of Mendelssohn, and “ Le lac des 
‘ées” of Auber. Miss Parepa, and Signor Belletti are the vo- 


calists. 
—=_O=O 


Hetter to the Editor. 
HALE, NOT HALLE. 


Sir,—Will you kindly allow us to correct a mistake which occurred 
in your notice of two songs by W. Hutchinson, Esq., in your last 
number? You say they are published by Charles Hallé and Son; 
whereas they are published by your obedient servants, 

CuakLes HAE Anp Son. 





—— 


Provincial, 
a 


Tue third concert of the Philharmonic Society, at Lrverroor, 
introduced Mr. Willert Beale’s touring company, with eminent 
success. Mozart's G minor symphony, according to the Daily’ Post, 
was extremely well played. The overture to the Nozze di Figaro, 
too, seems to have been acapital performance. Praise is awarded 
to the choir, in Mendelssohn’s four-part song, “ Now verdure 
comes o’er hill and dale,” and a chorus from Guillaume Tell. Of 
the three principal members of the party the same journal thus 
writes ; — 

“ Mad. Alboni, Miss Arabella Goddard, and Signor Regondi were 
the attractions of the evening, and we repeat, by themselves, with the 
orchestra and choir of the society, would have been all that could have 
been desired. Alboni’s voice is as fine in quality, and her execution as 
perfect, as when we first heard her; and although her ‘Una Voce’ 
did not receive the encore we expected, her performance of Rode’s air 
resulted in a rapturous recal, and our hearing once more, with unabated 
pleasure, the old familiar ‘Il Segreto,’ as fresh and as beautiful as 
ever. The other pieces in which she sang, ‘ Pour les attraits,’ &c., were 
so far below her réle that we shall not refer to them. Miss Arabella 
Goddard played four times—including an encore—and we never heard 
her to greater advantage. Her performances included Weber’s Con- 
certo in E flat, with its charmingly romantic and mysterious adagio, and 
melodious finale, so graceful and elegant; a very difficult fantasia, by 
Benedict, entitled ‘ Albion,’ founded on ‘Pray Goody,’ and ‘Come if 
you dare,’ the finale being remarkable for fine octave passages magnifi- 
cently played—so magnificently, indeed, as to result in a most unanimous 
and determined encore, when she introduced ‘ The last rose of summer’ 
with the greatest expression and most exquisitely delicate yet firm 
finger. Her final effort was a duo concertante, for concertina and 
piano, on Oberon, not more effective than catchy to play, but most ably 
executed. Signor Regondi’s Sonnambula solo we heard before,— it is 
beautiful, whether as a composition or vehicle for displaying his mar- 
vellous command over the instrument ; and he also executed his part of 
the duet faultlessly.” 


The Post speaks of the pianoforte performances as follows :— 


“ One of the principal features of the concert, if not the feature, was a 
concerto by Weber which that most talented young pianiste Miss Arabella 
Goddard, played with the band. It abounded in pretty passages, which 
she executed with that brilliancy and delicacy and evenness of touch 
for which she is so remarkable. The piece was admirably calculated 
for the display of her command of the instrument and the purity and 
accuracy of her style. She is a great favourite with our townspeople, 
and met with a reception that must have gone far to convince her of 
that fact. In the execution of the piece named she was frequently en- 
thusiastically applauded. It is but due to the band to say that their 
accompaniments were excellent. Miss Goddard again delighted the 
fashionable assembly ‘in a pretty fantasia, entitled ‘ Albion,’ written 
expressly for her by Mr. Benedict. This was encored, when she played 
‘The last rose of summer,’ with Thalberg’s variations, calling forth 
prolonged plaudits.” 


Mad. Alboni and Miss Goddard are re-engaged for the fifth 
Philharmonic subscription concert, on Friday, the 8rd of May ; 
and at the sixth, Tuesday, May the 21st, Mr. Benedict’s cantata 
Undine will be given, with Miss Banks, Mad. Laura Baxter, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Mr. Santley as principal singers. 

On Thursday evening the Pyne and Harrison Company, including 
all the members of the Corps Opératigue, band, chorus, and con- 
ductor, appeared at the Theatre Royal in the Crown Diamonds; 
and last night performed Bianca, given for the first time in Liver- 
pool. On Monday, Satanella will be presented; on Tuesday, the 
Domino Noir ; and on Friday, Dinorah. 

The Willert-Beale tour-party has been eminently successful at 
Mancuester. The first of their two concerts was held in the 
Concert Hall, under the direction of Mr. Charles Hallé, and came, 
in short, under the denomination of a Gentlemen’s (dress) Concert. 
The Examiner and Times of Saturday writes as follows :— " 

“We need not be surprised at the more than usual demand for tickets, 
and the consequent crowded state of the Concert Hall last evening, 
when the array of talent provided for the occasion is brought under 
notice, Mad. Alboni and Miss Arabella Goddard would alone be all 
potent in attraction ; but with these came others of good reputation, 
including Signor Giulio Regondi, Mlle. Sedlatzek, Mr. Land, of the 
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London Glee and Madrigal Union, and Signor Cosselli, a new barytone- 
Mad. Alboni stands pre-eminent among that class of vocalists with 
whom she must be placed. There is no living singer with a mezzo- 
soprano OF contralto —and it is difficult to say to which order she 
belongs—who can approach the flexibility of her voice, or the brilliancy 
of her execution. With all the roundness and fulness of tone peculiar 
to the alto, she revels in the sparkling fancies of the most silvery 
soprano. In Semiramide, the Sonnambula, and Tancredi, she is equally 
at home, and equally welcome to an audience, whether ‘ miscellaneous’ 
or strictly ‘classical.’ Her execution of ‘Una voce poco fa,’ was 
nothing less than extraordinary. The composer himself could not 
have been otherwise than charmed with the reading and vocalisation 
of this gifted lady. Equally remarkable was her interpretation of 
Rode’s variations, both for brilliancy of execution and purity of in- 
tonation, coming, too, directly after what would have proved a fatal 
trial to most singers,—the attractive and sparkling pianoforte 
variations of Miss Arabella Goddard. Madame Alboni had the 
honour of a recal for both songs, but merely curtsied her acknowledg- 
ments. Of Giulio Regondi we have often had occasion to speak, and 
always as of one who has no rival on the concertina, Miss Arabella 
Goddard is a pianist of whom we may indeed be proud. She has 
shown that English fingers are not to be surpassed in the most intricate 
notation, and that they have musical taste as well as mechanical skill. 
She threw into Weber’s ‘ E flat Concerto’ the characteristic expression 
demanded by the composer,— more particularly in the adagio, with its 
beautifully instrumented accompaniment ; whilst in the ‘ Albion,’ by 
Benedict, which consists of a couple of melodies—‘ Pray, Goody,’ and 
‘Come if you dare’—with brilliant and highly effective variations, 
she created, by the perfect and sparkling style of some exceedingly 
trying passages, quite a furore, in a room where audiences are not 
often given to enthusiasm. Being warmly encored, Miss Goddard 
substituted an arrangement (by the same clever composer) of Arne’s 
‘Where the bee sucks,’ by her interpretation of which in brightness 
and power and fancy has not often been exceeded on the pianoforte. 
The overtures to Guillaume Tell and Masaniello were very well played 
by the orchestra, under the able guidance of Mr. Hallé, who, as usual, 
conducted the programme throughout, 

We learn from our own Leeps correspondent that two grand 
concerts have been given during the past week, at the Town Hall, 
on Saturday, by the Titiens and Giuglini party, and on Monday, 
by the Beale tourists. On both occasions large crowds assembled. 
The performance on Monday introduced Mad. Alboni, Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard, Signor Regondi and party, who, under Mr. Willert 
Beale’s superintendence, are now making the round of the pro- 
vinces. “ Alboni’s rich voice,” says our correspondent, “ drew forth 
boisterous applause,” as did also Miss Goddard’s wonderful execu- 
tion of Benedict’s new fantasia on English airs, entitled “ Albion,” 
which was enthusiastically encored. 


A correspondent from Hatrrax writes as follows :— 

“ An excellent concert was given by the Halifax Philharmonic Society 
on Friday last, the following being the selection of instrumental pieces :— 
Overtures, Les deux Journées (Cherubini) ; Zannetta (Auber) ; Semira- 
mide (Rossini) ; selections from Rigoletto ; and the Symphony No 1 in 
C (Beethoven). The band, which under its new conductor (Mr. 
Whittaker) has decidedly improved, played with such precision in the 
overtures and symphony, as to surprise those accustomed to the careless 
manner hitherto indulged in. The vocalists were Mrs. Sunderland, Mr. 
Whitehead, and Mr. Carter, who sang the trios ‘ Daughter of a wondrous 
race’ (Benedict) ; ‘Shall a clown’ (Bennett); and ‘Through the 
World’ (Balfe). As solos, Mrs. Sunderland gave the song ‘ Oh bid 
your faithful Ariel fly’ (Arne) and Haydn’s ‘ My mother bids me bind 
my hair,’ while Mr. Whitehead gave a song by Mr. Hobbs, called ‘ Nina.’ 
Mr. J. Bowling, jun., Leeds, performed M. Sainton’s brilliant violin 
solo from Lucrezia Borgia with loud applause.” 


The following notice of an amateur concert at Swindon, in 
Wiltshire, appears in the Cheltenham Times and Musical Record :— 

“On Thursday an amateur concert was given in aid of the building 
fund for the Lydiard Tregoz Schools, by the vicar of that parish. The 
first part of the programme included selections from Judas Maccabeus, 
the Creation, the Messiah, and Elijah. The singing was extremely 
careful, and great credit is due to the performers. The duet and chorus, 
‘Oh star,’ from the Creation, deserves especial mention. The pure 
steady singing of the soprano called forth much applause. The solo, 
‘In native worth,’ too, was admirably given. The second part included 
Leslie's trio, ‘Memory,’ redemanded, and Bishop’s, ‘To see his face.” 
The solos, ‘Oh, mon Fernand,’ and ‘Blind Alice,” a new ballad, 
by Claribel, were also well received. ‘The greatest praise is due to the 





pianist, whose knowledge of music enabled her to keep the vocalists in 
time and order. Altogether, we must compliment the ladies and gen- 
tlemen who took part in this labour of love. The difficulties of the first 
part of the programme were met with more than ordinary skill, as such 
music is seldom safe unless in the hands of a regularly organised choral 
body. As the concert was well attended, we hope that the purpose 
for which it was given was fully effected.” 


It is pleasant to find the Dublin Philharmonic Society hold- 
ing up its head so proudly, and equally pleasant to read such 
truly intelligent and useful allusions to its proceedings, as are con- 
tained in the subjoined extract from one of the most honoured 
and prosperous of the local journals :— 

“While the London Philharmonic is making every effort to maintain 
its prestige, amongst the musical amateurs of the great metropolis, the 
Dublin Philharmonic still holds its mission of making known to lovers 
of music here, not only the highest species of instrumental works, but 
artists the most celebrated in Europe. For the next concert (on the 
22nd) the committee have engaged Alboni, Arabella Goddard, Giulio 
Regondi, &c. The three artists specialised by name would suffice for any 
musical display, Mad. Alboni is unequalled as a singer for executive 
finish, graceful facility, and delicious quality of tone. Arabella God- 
dard now stands first, as the pianist of the day; her execution is bril- 
liantly faultless, her phrasing exquisitely vocal, and she combines with 
the power of Thalberg the ease and accuracy of Hallé, with a winning 
grace and liquid purity of tone, that never belonged to a male perfor- 
mer on the most comprehensive of instruments. Signor Regondi, on the 
concertina exhibits the capability of that instrument for varie:y of ex- 
pression in an extraordinary manner, and no one can form a notion of 
its beauty, except on hearing it played by this excellent musician and 
elegant artist. At the approaching concert, Arabella Goddard will 
play a new fantasia, entitled Albion, composed expressly for her, on 
English airs, by Benedict; a duo concertante for pianoforte and concer- 
tina, on themes from Oderon with Signor Regondi; and Weber’s grand 
concerto in E flat, with orchestral accompaniments. Mad. Alboni will 
sing, ‘In questo semplice,’ Rode’s air, and ‘Non piu mesta.’ There 
will also be vocal concerted pieces by the entire party. Signor Regondi 
is to play solos, both on concertina and guitar, a rare treat, as these in- 
struments, in other hands so small, become of large musical importance 
in those of this great performer. Nor must we omit to mention that the 
Philharmonic—true to the purposes of its foundation—will present the 
snbscribers with some first-class orchestral compositions, amongst which 
| emt Symphony, No. 7, and Auber’s sparkling prelude to 

tave.” 


The Inverness Courier has a long article on Mr. Shirley Brooks’ 
lecture on the London theatres and drama, delivered recently at 
Glasgow, which is so well written and to the purpose that we can- 
not do better than present it entire to the reader : — 


“ Mr. Shirley Brooks began by expressing his acknowledgment of the 
flattering reception he had met with on his former appearance, and the 
kindness generally shown to him during his visit to Glasgow. With 
regard to the subject immediately before them, he might be allowed, by 
way of introduction, to quote a recent remark of Lord Palmerston’s, 
that it was a great advantage to a man who had to make a speech upon 
any topic, that he should be entirely ignorant of it. Such advantage 
he could scarcely avail himself of at present, as, though he had not had 
much lately to do with dramatic writing, a few seasons back he was in 
full swing of it. He had, indeed, essayed that department of literature, 
in almost its every variety—with the exception of lofty tragedy. In 
comedy, melodrama, comedietta (the genteel name for farce), burlesque, 
extravaganza, he had tried his hand; he had even—but this was in con- 
fidence, to go no further—written one scene in a pantomime, and had com- 
posed a ballet d'action. It was generally considered de rigueur in a 
dissertation on the drama or the theatre to go back to the most ancient 
accounts of such an institution, it being deemed scarcely orthodox not 
to drag in the cart of Thespis and bring forth the mantle of Roscius on 
every such occasion. At present, however, he thought they would 
agree with him that, considering the short time they had to spare, it was 
hardly necessary to be quite so recondite. Neither would he attempt to 
trace the progress of dramatic representations in our own country, 
from the era of miracle plays and mysteries down to the Shakspearian 
revivals of Mr. Charles Kean. Calling attention to the fact that from 
the columns of the Times we could see that there were upwards of twelve 
theatres open with their various attractions on this Easter Monday night, 
Mr. Brooks then entered upon a resumé of the leading London playhouses, 
in which the history and special characteristics of each were briefly but 
comprehensively touched upon, Of the two great and once famous rival 
houses, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, noble theatres as they were, he 
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might state that they laboured under the radical disadvantage of being 
unadapted for the finer class of acting. Their great dimensions rendered 
it impossible for the audience {generally to observe} the play of the 
features in an actor or actress on the stage. Apropos of the Haymarket, 
he related, with much humour, an account of a night spent in his boy- 
hood, under the regime of old Morris, when those who waited till the 
close of the performance (1°15 A.M.) could boast that they had sat out 
five pieces, including a five-act comedy. Of the Princess’s under Kean’s 
Management, however opinions might differ regarding his Shakspearian 
revivals in some respects, there could be no doubt that for costly splen- 
dour they were an institution of theatrical England. In mentioning the 
Lyceum, the lecturer paid a well-merited tribute to Madame Vestris for 
the exquisite taste displayed by her during her ever-memorable reign at 
that establishment. Space will not permit us to follow Mr. Brooks in 
detail through his remarks on the other houses, though we would not omit 
noticing his appreciative mention of the credit due to Mr. Phelps for his 
services to the legitimate drama at Sadler’s Wells. A brief notice of 
the leading London managers was succeeded by a judicious and witty 
sketch of that important element in British dramatic authorship —trans- 
lating and adapting. On this duplicate point Mr. Brooks was particu- 
larly happy, his observations and illustrations being repeatedly applauded 
by the more observant of the audience. Of all English adapters the 
palm, we were glad to observe, he conceded to Mr. Planché. Supposing 
the case of a play being finally and fairly accepted by a manager, the 
lecturer proceeded to sketch briefly, but with rare unction, its pro- 
gress through the further stages of being read in the green-room, 
having the characters cast, the separate parts written out and dis- 
tributed, rehearsals, &c., until the eventful night, to the author, of 
its production on the stage. The young play-wright’s excitement was 
then alluded to, and the different degrees of success, short of total 
failure—a rare occurrence—which his piece might attain. In con- 
clusion, Mr. Brooks explained the operations of that body with which 
he was connected, the Dramatic Authors’ Society, and which, on the 
whole, he thought, now worked equitably and well, mainly through 
the new system of charges which had been devised for the so- 
ciety by Mr. Mark Lemon, the editor of Punch, an author of some seventy 
summers, With regard to the vexed question of the influence of the 
drama, he thought there was a deal of cant talked on both sides. For 
himself, and disclaiming partisanship, he saw in the drama a refined 
and elevating amusement, but not, as some would have it, a substitute 
for the pulpit. On the other hand, they talked equal nonsense who 
accused a hard-worked man of frivolity because in the evening he par- 
took of the amusements afforded by the stage. To the promulgators of 
such extreme views, either way, he would say with Burchell in the 
Vicar of Wakefield—“ Fudge.” A great mistake, too, he thought, was 
made by those who indulged in the “no actors now-a-days” cry. We 
have, he thought, a g:cat many actors and actresses in our day ; and 
could they be brought together as in the good old times, on the boards 
of the two great theatres, we should find the fact abundantly demon- 
strated. Returning his thanks to the audience for their attention, Mr. 
Brooks then closed his altogether admirable lecture, 


ee 


PecxuamM Amateur Mustcat Unton.— The eleventh concert 
of this flourishing society, held on Saturday, the 6th inst., was 
attended by between 400 and 500 of the élite of the neighbour- 
hood. The artists were Mad. Laura Baxter, who obtained well- 
deserved encores in the “ Fanciulle,” song, and in “ Home, sweet 
home;” Miss Rose Hersee, who was encored in the florid scena 
from L’ Ambassadrice, and in “I’m but a simple peasant maid,” 
both of which were brilliantly executed; Mr. George Perren 
(whose new song, “ When first the bells,” was deservedly en- 
cored) ; Mr. Allan Irving (encored in the duet, “ The syren and 
friar,” sung with Miss Rose Hersee) ; Mr. George Genge, Mr. 
Melchor Winter (encored in “Good-bye, sweetheart”), Mr. 
Frank Braine (pianist); conductor, Mr. F. Osborne Williams. 
The choral pieces were much applauded, and the concert appeared 
to give general gratification. 


Wesrzovurne Hart, Bayswatsr.—Mr. M. S. Myers delivered 
a very clever and interesting lecture on Tom Moore, last night 
week, at the above new hall, which was crowded in every part. 
The lecturer was assisted in the vocal illustrations by Mrs. Har- 
riette Lee and Mr. George Perren; Mr. W. Aspull presided at the 
pianoforte. 

On Wednesday, Mr. J. Theodore Petters, the blind pianist, gave 
a Concert, being assisted by Mad. Gilbert, Miss Susanna Cole, 
Mad. Andrea, Mr. Suchet Champion, and Mr. Frank Elmore, 





as vocalists; and Mr. J. Theodore Petters, and Dr. Bennett Gil. 
bert (grand pianoforte), Mr. Wells (flute), Herr Karl Otto Booth 
(violin), Herr Ferdinand Booth (violoncello), Dr. Bennett Gil. 
bert (French horn), and Mr. W. Layland (harp), as instru. 
mentalists; Mr. W. C. Filby, conductor. Mr. Petters’ best pers 
formance was Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 27, which he played with 
extreme neatness and fine expression. The vocal hit of the even. 
ing was Mr. Macfarren’s ballad “The beating of my own heart,” 
by Miss Susanna Cole. ’ 

MapvemorseEtte Exvira pew Branco, a pianist of whom the 
Parisian journals have spoken in the most flattering terms (a 
upil of her father Professor del Bianco, of the Conservatory at 

lorence, and of her uncle, Professor Gherardi), has arrived in 
London, and will perform at several concerts during the season ; 
among others at the annual (or rather trimestrial) musical enters 
tainment given by Mad. Puzzi. 





GELECT LIST OF NEW SONGS, &c. by POPULAR 
COMPOSERS. - 
: CLARIBEL. 
Blind Alice ooo 
Marival’s Song} ss. ows oe 
The Trefoil Leaf .. ss ese see 
VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


One passed by os te th te 
Ave oe ove eee on 


on 


W. HUTCHINSON, Esq, 


The Spring of Life ae ee 
When the Silv’ry Moonbeams Sleep ... a 


SARAH GILBERT. 
Summer Flowers 4. see ave te 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Courting Days 0 = ase ones 


NEW HARP MUSIC. 


Raindrops,’ by VIRGINIA GABRIEL. Arranged for the Harp by Mrs, R. 
COOPER, price 3s. 
* Zuleika,” Nocturne for the Harp, by Mrs. R. COOPER, price 3s, 


Cheltenham: HALE and SON. 
And on order of all Musicsellers. 


ASHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.), 


beg to inform the profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references in town. Returns to be made at Midsutnmer and Christmas, 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application, 
ondon: 18 Hanover Square. 


ROBERT COCKS AND CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW MUSIC. 
ARBLINGS AT EVE.—Romance pour Piano. Par 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. Solo, 2s. 6d.; duet, 3s. 
“A little gem, as pleasant and cheerful as it is unobtrusive. Any one can play it, and 
every one should play it. As solo or duet, it is equally attractive. Such warblings are 
welcome.”—Musical World. 


HALF eOounRS AT THE ORGAN, by 
JOHN BISHOP. 
12 books, 3s. each, or in one volume, bound in cloth, 30s. 


VINCENT WALLACE. —New and favourite 

@ PIANOFORTE MUSIC :—La Luyisella, Neapolitan melody, transcribed, 

3s.; Chorus of Dervishes, from Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, 3s.; Good News from 

Home, varied, 3s.,; Come where my love lies dreaming, 3s.; the Voltinteer Rifles’ March, 

8s.; Fantasia on the Ruins of Athens, 4s.; Twilight, romance, 2s.; Spohr’s Rose softly 

blooming, 2s.; Star of the Evening, and Willie we have missed you, 3s.; Those Even- 

ing Bells, 3s.; Robin Adair, impromptu de concert, played by Miss Arabella Goddard, 

4s.; the foqnerd’s Roundelay, pastoral sketch, 4s.; Croyez-moi, romance, 2s. 6.; La 
Plainte du Berger, idylle, 3s.; Home, sweet home, 3s. 


(['ae ORGAN STUDENT, by W. T. BEST, in 24 


books, each 2s. 6d. ; or in two vols., 21s. each, Y 


R. A. B. MARX. The MUSIC OF THE 19th CEN- 
TURY and its CULTURE.—System of Musical u .—Translated b 
C. N. MACFARREN, lis. 4 grata, ok oe r 
“* A book of universal interest. To look upon Dr. Marx’s work in a true light, they 
must be considered not only as a necessity to t he musical professor and student, but 
as an indispensable ~ age to the library of the amateur and gentleman of culti- 
vated mind who delights in music.”—See Press, 
Notices, &c., which may be had, with a List of Dr, Marx’s works, tables of contents, 
&c, gratis and postage free, 
London: Robert Cocks and Co., New Burling Street, Regent Street, W. 
And all Music and Booksellers. 
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ss EVANS’S 
EGERFAGCH BARMONIVS 


At SIX GUINEAS, 


Has Five Octaves and Two Foot-boards, is in a French-polished Case, 
and has a soft, subdued, agreeable quality of tone, designed expressly 
to suit a Cottage or Small Sitting-room.—BoosEy and Caine, Manu- 
facturers, 24 Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 





Evans's Ten-Guinea 
BRARMONEBWM 


Is in a solid, handsome French-polished Case, and ‘possesses that rich 
and organ-like quality of tone which particularly distinguishes these 
Instruments from the French.— Boosey and Caine, Manufacturers, 24 
Holles Street, Oxford Street, W. 





Evans's English 
BHARMENT SE M 8} 


WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS, 


At 45 and 63 Guineas, without Pedals, and 47 and 130 Guineas, 
with Pedals, 


Although particularly adapted for Churches, are equally effective in the 
Drawing-room. Not only have the leading members of the profession, 
including Messrs. Sterndale Bennett, Balfe, Potter, Henry Smart, Best, 
&c., but the Clergy and the Press have also testified to the very 
great superiority of EVANS’S HARMONIUMS. These Testimo- 
nials may be seen upon reference to Boosey and Ching’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Harmoniums. 

The whole of EVANS’S INSTRUMENTS possess that organ-like 
quality of tone which has been hitherto unattained by any other manufac- 
turer, and are made throughout in the strongest and most substantial 
manner by the best “ENGLISH WORKMEN.” They are neither 
affected by heat nor damp. 





BOOSEY AND CHING, 
MANUFACTURERS, 24 HOLLES STREET, OXFORD 
STREET, W. 





JUST PUBLISHED, Price 2s., by Post 26 Stamps, 


THE ART OF SINGING, 


By the Rev, W. W. CAZALET, M. A. 


7 ALSO, 
ON THE RIGHT MANAGEMENT OF THE VOICE, AND ON 
DELIVERY. 
Price 28, 6d., by Post 28, &d. 
ALSO, 
STAMMERING, THE CAUSE AND CURE. 
Price 1s., by Post 13 Stamps. 


London ; Addison and_Co., 210 Regent Street; Bosworth and Co., 215 Regent Street ; 
Renshaw, 356 Strand. 





C. LUNN’S FAVOURITE PIANOFORTE COM- 
e POSITIONS. s. ds 


Papillon ” ee on one ove oe 26 
“Ee rete des seek” =| nn tte tee 
“ Adeling” (Reverie) 4. ae i 
“Alicia” (Mazurka) °.., i » 26 


Londoti: Leader and Cock, 63 New Bond Street. 


EWER & CO.’S LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 












Spinner, F., L’Oisillon ... nee ae ove 
Wotennavrt, H. A., Op. 19, Grande Marche de Concert 

p- 23, La Gazelle os . 
p. 24, Galop di Bravura eee 
p. 26, Helene. Grand Valse Brillante 
Cordelia. Schottisch oe eee eee 
La Violette. Polka de Concert ose oa 


” 0; 
o 


s. d. 4. 
Benepict, J. Matcotm, Marche Triomphale ... por wo 4&6 a5 
BERGER, Francesco, Bon repos, chérie, Nocturn a eee 20 ’ 
r) Lena, Serenade ob od a 3 ¢ 
Gaupe, Louts pg LA, Evelyn, Polka Mazurka Me ae Se 
Ganipanl, Viva Italia, March and National Hymn (with Italianwords) 2 0 
JUNGMANN, A., Souvenance ose ose ose eee 26 
Krucer, W., Les Cloches du Soir _... ove on as 
Liszt, J., Grand Paraphrase sur I] Trovatore os eee -— oi. 
” Rigoletto oe oy eee 7 ove 6 0 
* nani dco one ose 6 0 
Maenvs, H., Carnaval Napolitain aes ive 40 
Pactign, J, A., Op. 9, La ——- ois ood ae s 60 
” Op. 34, Le Ruisseau ooo ove ow 38 0 
Pt Op. 50, Twelve Melodious Studies on ow 7 6 
“ ye 53, Tendresse eos ee ove 3 0 
Scuuttues, W., Op. 27, Stella Matutina, mélod. rélig. ois ow «=lho 2G 
iLas, E., Op. 49, Costanza Impromptu ove oe ° 3 0 
26 
3 0 
3 0 
40 
40 
3 0 
3 0 







MOLIQUE’S ORATORIO—* ABRAHAM.” 1 
Soprano Airs.—I will extol Thee,my God __... ove aw 40 a 
a Hear my prayer, O Lord ito pars 30 
; Unto Thee lift I up mine eyes ... ove ow 46 
Contralto Air.—They kept not the law see ove mm’ 26 
Tenor Airs——Who walketh upright] ia ia wo $8 6 
Fe. Pour out thy heart before the Lord os ics ©39 C 
Baritone Airs,—Lead me, O Lord, in Thy righteousness ... wa 68 @ 
Let there be no strife oe on we «so 8 «GG 
a The joy of my heart is ceased ... ove 40 
* Lord have mercy upon me a . 46 
Duets..-Cast out this bondwoman. Alto and Baritone... we 46 
- It is of the Lord’s great mercies. Soprano and Baritone 3 0 
Trio.—Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Let all those rejoice . 3 0 
Quartet.—S. A. T.& B. Goin peace beforethe Lord... 46 
March,—Arranged for Pianoforte Solo ese od 2 6 
- + = Duet eee ee 40 
‘s wo Organ (arranged by W. T. Best) 3.0 





EWER & CO. 87 REGENT STREET, 
Universal Circulating Musical Library. 




















AUBER'S NEW OPERA, 
LA CIRCASSIENNE, 


NOW PERFORMING WITH 


IMMENSE SUCCESS 
















AT THB 


OPERA COMIQUE, PARIS, 







WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISED BY MESSRS, 


ADDISON, HOLLIER, and LUCAS 






.Who have Purchased the 


COPYRIGHT. 















London, 210 Regent Street, W. 
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Messrs. DUNCAN DAVISON & Co.’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
“NEW YEAR'S EVE,” by W. H. Hotares, — This 


agreeable ‘‘ Pensée,” by the talented composer of “ Highland Echo,” &c., 
is just published for the pianoforte, price 2s. 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 
Regent Street, W. 





NEW WORK .-FOR STUDENTS. 


HE most important CADENCES and MODULA- 

TIONS through the MAJOR and MINOR keys, with HARMONISED SCALES, 

composed for the pianoforte, harmonium, or organ, by ImmMaNnogL Lizsicu, is just 
published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





“ \ PAY.” —New Duettino, by Henry Smart, composed 
for equal Voices. Price 2s. 6d. 

“ Mr. Henry Smart, in this melodious and truly exquisite little duet, has, if possible, 
even surpassed in elegance aud vocal finish, the pieces so warmly eulogised in our last 
impression.”— Musical World. 

London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


OOSEY’S ORCHESTRAL OVERTURES, arranged 
by Lamotte. Price 8s. each for full band ; 5s. each for small band. 
1. Crown Diamonds, Auber. 7. Domino Noir, Auber, 
2. Zampa, Herold. 8. Gazza Ladra, Rossini. 
3. Zanetta, Auber. 9. Dame Blanche, Boieldieu, 
4. Oberon, Weber. 10. Masaniello, Auber. 
5. Fra Diavolo, Auber. 11. Part du Diable, Auber. 
6. Der Freischiitz, Weber. 12. Guillaume Tell, Rossini. 


UHE’S NEW TRANSCRIPTION of SCHUBERT’S 
FAVOURITE MELODIES, as short and effective Pieces for the Piano. 
forte, price 2s, 6d. each. 
1, Serenade. 
2. Ave Maria. 
3. Adieu. 





4. The Wanderer, 
5. The praise of Tears. 
6. Thine is my heart. 


Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


RASS BAND, STRING BAND, DRUMS and FIFES, 


&c,—Booseys’ Brass Band Journal, Quick Step Journal, Orchestral Journal 
of Dance Music, Orchestral Selections from the New Opera, Orchestral Overtures, 
Drum and Fife Journal, &c. 

Full particulars of these unrivalled Publication¢may be had, post-free, from 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 








“MMHE KNIGHT'S VIGIL,” by W. H. Wess, com- 


osed and sung by the composer, with the greatest success, as well as by Mr. 
Winn PO vocalists of celebrity, is published, handsomely illustrated, price 3s., 
by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 

‘* The song of Mr. Weiss is as bold, vigorous, and unaffected as anything we have 
seen from his pen, and if sung frequently in public, likely to become a formidable rival 
to his very popular setting of Professor Longfellow’s ‘ Blacksmith,’ The adventurous 
knight could hardly watch his armour in the chapel to more manly and congenial 
strains. The coloured lithograph on the title-page is in good keeping with the theme, 
and the erect and stalwart figure of the new-made chevalier, might easily pass for that 
of Sir Tor, Sir Sagramore, or Sir Dodinas le Savage.”—Musicul World. 


N EW HARP MUSIC, by CHartes Oxsertour.—Rei- 

chardt’s popular song, ‘ Thou art so near, and yet so far,” transcribed for 
HARP SOLO by C. Osertuvr, is just published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison and 
Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


EW CONCERTINA MUSIC, by Givtio Reconpi.— 

Reichardt’s popular song, “* Thou art so near, and yet so far,”’ transcribed for the 

CONCERTINA and PIANOFORTE by Grutto Reconpt, is just published, price 3s., 
by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 














Now ready, price 3s., 
UGUE in E Minor, from “HANDEL’S LESSONS.’ 
ARRANGED FOR THE ORGAN 
By Henry Smarr. 
London; Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ISS GODDARD’S New Solo, ALBION. Fantasia 


on English Airs, by J. Benepict; performed with the greatest success by 
Miss ARABELLA Gopparp, “ The melodies upon which ‘Albion’ is constructed— Pray 
Goody,’ and ‘ Come if you dare’—~are varied, ornamented, and otherwise elaborated with 
no less elegance than skill.”"—The Times. ‘ Elaborate as the variations are, they 
never, as in similar compositions, obscure the melody, but rather enhance its beauty. 
— Daily Telegraph. Also the companion pieces, ERIN and CALEDONIA, by J. 
Bengvict. Price 4s. each. 

Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


OLLMICK’S SIX NEW PIECES for the PIANO. 
FORTE, being the third set of German Volkslieder, transcribed for the piano. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. « Lorely.” 


“ My Own Love,” 
* Mourn not.” “‘ The Maidens of Tyrol.” 
“ The Heart's Desire.” ‘‘ Farewell to the Woods.” 

“* Herr Gollmick has produced a set of pianoforte pieces which will be found highly 
attractive, not only from the beauty of the airs themselves, but from the taste and skill 
with which he has treated them.”’—Illustrated London News. 

Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


~ “4 a . 
MNHE GUINEA EDITION of BEETHOVEN’S SO- 

NATAS for the Pianoforte. Edited by W. Dorrett. With Life and Portrait, 
complete in two volumes, handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. each. 

“ There are many editions of Beethoven's sonatas, German, French, and English; 
bnt there is not one that we have seen, from which taking all things into [account — 
correctness and clearness of the text, elegance of form, and moderation of price—we 
have derived so much satisfaction as from the edition now before us.’’ — Daily News. * 

Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 














In the Press. 


IX ROMANCES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


By Howarp Gtiover. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


ICHARD WAGNER’S TANNHAUSER.—BOOSEY 


and SONS beg to announce the publication of a complete edition of the cele- 
brated Opera, ‘“‘ Tannhauser,” for Pianoforte Solo, with an introduction describing the 
plot and music. Price 7s. 6d.,in cloth. ‘“ Tannhauser ” has been performed in every 
theatre in Germany, and has just been produced in Paris with unprecedented success. 





Back S PRELUDE and FUGUE, ALLA 
TARANTELLA, 
As played by Miss ARaBELLA Gopparp, 
Is published, for the Pianoforte, price 5s., by Dongen Davison and Co., 
244 Regent Street, W. 

“ The above composition, played by Miss Arabella Goddard at the Monday Popular 
Concerts, is one of the most individual, remarkable, and difficult pieces ever composed 
for a keyed instrument, and as practice for the fingers of both hands it is particularly 
recommended. An uninterrupted succession of running passages in the fugue gives to 
both hands equal strength and facility.” 


Sims REEVES’ SONGS. 


“ Fresh as a rose,"’ composed by M. W. Batre... 
“ T love you,” ditto 

“ Wert thou mine,” ,, 
“ The harp of Wales,” ,, 





Frank Mort .., 
Briney RicHarps 


In the Press. 
“ Mary,” Poetry by G. P. Morris, composed by M. W. Batre. 
London: Published by Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press. 
ADAME OURY’S TRANSCRIPTION, for 
Pianoforte, of the SACRED MELODIES — 
“ With verdure clad,” and “ The Heavens are telling,” 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





In the Press. 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S NEW SONG, 
“THE DAYS THAT ARE NO MORE.” 
(Poetry by TENNYSON.) 
Composed expressly for Madame Sainton-Dolby by Jacques BLUMENTHAL. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 


It is ed the best work of its mathe, whose compositions are now the subject of 
discussion throughout the musical world. Boosey and Sons believe therefore that the 
present pepaaieny will be acceptable to the English public as a specimen of the genius 
of one of the most remarkable men of the age. 

28, Holles Street. 


’ rl . 

OOSEY’S NEW SINGING METHODS for LADIES’ 
and GENTLEMEN’S VOICES, by J. L. Hatron. Price 1s. each.—_ BOOSEY 
and SONS have much pleasure in stating that these two Methods, which have been go 
long announced (and unavoidably postponed), will be ready for delivery in a few days. 
The publishers believe that amateurs and students will find these Methods of more 
practical use than any other similar publications. They are entirely original in form 
and contents, — in a small compass the result of the experience of their dis- 
tinguished author. Each Method is distinct and complete in itself. Early orders 
should be given to musicsellers and booksellers to secure copies of the first edition. 

Price 1s. each, or post free, 1s. 2d. : 

Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 


OTICE.—The SHILLING EDITION of IL TRO- 


VATORE, for Pianoforte Solo (being No. 40 of ‘* Boosey’s “ Musical Cabinet’’) 
is now _— and «| be had of every bookseller and icseller in the United 
Kingdom. Price 1s. 2d. 


post free, 
Boosey and Sons, Holles Street. 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 
HE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC, a new work; being 
Three Essays which appeared in the Musica, Wortp. By Josepu Gopparp. 
Readers of the Musica Wortp and the Public, wishing to encourage the publication 
of the above, may do so by forwarding their names to Mr. J. Gopparp, 3 St. Paul’s 
Crescent, Camden Square, N.W. Price 5s. For further particulars, see the Musica 
Wortn of Dee. 15th, 1860. 
The following have already kindly announced themselves as Subscribers: — 
Messrs. Boosey and Sons ,,, J2 Copies. ; The Musical Union Institution 1 Copy. 
M. Meyerbeer ... ove essrs. Ewer and Co, 
J. Ella, Esq. 6 ove Augustine Sargood, Esq. a ” 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A Mr. J. W. Davison ,., Pm, 
A. Chappell, Esq... Miss Arabella Goddard 
G. W. Martin, om one Frank Mori, Esq. 
J. 8, Ryall, Esq, (Dublin) Brinley Richards, Esq. 
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Desmond Ryan, Esq. ove Adolphus Ferrari, Esq. ” 
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